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POETRY. 


SS 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
Ambrose. 
Never, surely was holier man 
Than Ambrose since the world began; 
With diet spare and raiment thin, 
He shielded himself from the father of sin ; 
With bed of iron and scourgings oft, 
His heart to God’s hand as wax made soft. 


prerogative of modern time. We are here shown at once 
the goal that may be continnally approached but never 
reached, and the degree of approximation already at- 
tained. By the former will easily be understood that 
unrealized ideal, the perfect human being, developed 
in every fair proportion of mind and body ; the true 
image of the Deity. 

' The latter, or the degree of approximation tothe 
former, or the true Standard, can be seen by tracing 
out the successive grades of human thought and feel- 
ing, as they have been embodied in the events of His- 
tory,events which have arisen from the progress of 
the human mind from the earliest ages. 

Let us then examine the nature of human advance- 
ment. In the firsr place, this nature is twofold ; that 
is, it has a material and a spiritual aspect ; and the 
truth of this assertion will be at once perceived by 
recurring to the development of the individual. As 
the mind of the infant expands, its body keeps pace, 
and when itcan run about,and exert its power on exter- 
nal objects, the changes in the arrangement or the 
form of the objects surrounding it, which the child or 
youth produces in the prosecution of its pursuits and 
pastimes, are as certain an index of the development 
of its mind, as are its features or conversation. So it 
is with communities, with nations. Where mind is 
active, expansive, it manifests itself outwardly ; and 
the earth and its living tribes feel the influence of their 
master, man ; as far as lies in his power, he accomo- 
dates every thing around him to his own inward wants, 
feelings and thoughts. He moulds outward nature 
and social institutions into a perfect correspondence to, 
and into a mirror of himself. On the other hand, the 
outward circumstances in which an individual is placed, 
either favor or retard his development. The persons 
who surround him, the pursuits in which he engages 
whether from choice or necessity, the nature of his 
habitation, &c., all contribute to form and modify his 
character. 

So too with Humanity, and in studying its progress 
| it would not be far from the truth to say that in many 
respects the earth itself was the first teacher of man- 
kind ; tor how different the modes of life, the mental 
effort, called forth by a warm or cold climate, by fer- 
tility or barrenness of soil—by the presence or absence 
of certain kinds of vegetation—by vast regions of level 
and grassy country, or by mountainous and wooded 
districts—by the presence or absence of water-courses 
-—by the distance or proximity of the sea--by the 
~wharacter of surroundirg nations ; all these circumstan- 
ces have operated powerfully in producing that great 
variety of national character observable everywhere. 

This twofold mode of human development, therefore, 
sets his task in a clear light before the Historian. He 
is not only to study events, but also to investigate the 
spirit of these events ; the spiritual causes that pro- 
duced those outward manifestations of their activity. 
This is a task, however, which requires for its thorough 
accomplishment two orders of minds; for those who 
are most capable of delineating the outward, are seldom 
those best fitted for grasping the inward. 










































Through earnest prayer and watchings long 
He sought to know ’twixt right and wrong, 
Much wrestling with the blessed word 

To make it yield the sense of the Lord, 

That he might build a storm-proof creed 

To fold the flock in at their need. 


At last he builded a perfect faith 

Fenced round about with The Lord thus saith; 
To himself he fitted the doorway’s size, 

Meted the light to the need of his eyes, 

And knew by a sure and inward sign, 

That the work of his fingers was divine. 


Then Ambrose said, “ All those shall die 

The eternal Death who believe not as I;” 
And some were boiled, some burned in fire, 
Some sawn in twain, that his heart’s desire, 
For the good of men’s souls, might be satisfied 
By the drawing of all to the righteous side. 


One day, as Ambrose was seeking the truth 

In his lonely walk, he saw a youth - 
Resting himself in the shade of a tree; 

It had never been given him to see 

So shining a face, and the good man thought, 
’Twere a pity he should not believe as he ought. 


So he sat himself by the young man’s side, 

And the state of his soul with questions tried ; 

But the heart of the stranger was hardened indeed, 
Nor received the stamp of the one true creed, - 
And the spirit of Ambrose was vexed to find 

Such face in front of so narrow a mind. 


“ As each beholds in cloud and fire 

The shape that fulfils his own desire, 

So each,” said the youth, “in the Law shall find 
The figure and features of his mind ; 

And to each in his mercy hath God allowed 

His several pillar of fire and cloud.” 


The soul of Ambrose burned with zeal 

And holy wrath for the young man’s weal ; 
“Believest thou then, most wretched youth,” 
Cried he, “a dividual essence in Truth ? 

I fear me thy heart is too cramped with sin 
To take the Lord in his glory in.” 


Another feature of Humanitary development, is one 
already mentioned as true in regard to the individual. 
It is an advance from the lower to the higher mental 
manifestations—the lower becoming even more and 
more subservient to the dominion of the higher, as al- 
ready stated, until the body of the child is matured into 
thatof the youth or adult, its powers of feeling and 
and thought prompt to engage in such pursuits, chifly 
asfavor and perfect this maturation or development. 
The mental faculties which are allied to the external 
senses, are those which are chiefly active ai that age. 
The child seeks that which is corpereal, tangible, visi- 
ble, and is busy in acquiring a knowledge of the mere- 
ly external qualities and relations of the objects around 
1t—those which lay revealed to the perception, not to 
the reflective powers. These latier and the religious, 
appear in full activity afterwards. Now in the History 
of Humanity we can trace the same order of progres- 
sion when we look at its extremes—when we compare 


Now there bubbled beside them, where they stood, 

A fountain of waters sweet and good; 

The Youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near 
Saying, “Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look here!’ 
Six vases of crystal then he took 

And set them along the edge of the brook.g 


“ As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase; 

0, thou, who wuuld’st unity make through strife, 
Can’st thou fit this sign to the Water of Life?” 


When Ambrose looked up, he stood alone, 
The Youth and the stream and the vases were gone 
But he knew by asense of humbled grace, 


Hehad talked with an Angel, face to face, s i oe Ai 
And felt his heart change inwardly, modern times with antiquity. Then the progress is 


As he fell on his kneesbeneath the tree. 3. n.1. |evident. Itis not so clear if we only look at each na- 


Es | ion or period by itself; and for the simple reason that 
in the latter case we look at avery small part of the 
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whole line of progress, and see consequently but a 
proportionate advance. Dark asare many of the fea- 








For the Harbinger. oie ‘ . 
The Approach ef Seciety from’ Remote Ages towards | ‘res of our present civilization, who will deny that it 
the Combined Order. very far excels that of antiquity in the spirit of Benevo- 


We have pointed out some of the analogies be- | !ence,in Universal Philanthrophy,in Sympathy with hu- 
‘ween the individual being and the entire body of | man suffering wherever existing ; what advance,too, has 
Humanity, Like the former, the latter is a unit, and, | there not been in the Social Senument. The idea of the 
uke any other organized, living unit, it has a com- | brotherhood of the human race is every day extending. 
mencement, and passes through similar progressive | Barriers whether material or spiritual to the social 
“ages. It remains to show the nature of this ad- | intercourse of man with man, are fast disappearing. 
Yaneement—to trace the progress that has been made | Even the demon war, feels the refining influence of 
‘P to the present time, and lastly to ascertain what |the age. Industry and the peaceful arts are slowly, 
will and what must be the next step of the race. perhaps, but surely undermining his bloody throne. 

To judge of the rapidity of any movement, it is | Then,too,the knowledge possessed by the race was nev- 
requisite to have a scale of degrees along the route of | er so widely diffused. The fields of nature never so ex- 
the moving body ; and to know its aim, we must per- tensively explored by science and rapidity of discov- 
elve the object to be reached. Now in reference to ery, and application of the same to useful purposes 
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Contrast this picture with the heathen darkness, the 
selfishness, the exclusiveism, the narrow views, the 
savage War spirit, the superstitious ignorance, of the 
ancient civilization, and we have the two extremes 
of authentic profane history. We say profane history, 
sine this does not carry us up to the earliest period of 
the human race, of the details of which period we are 
ignorant ; and this circumstance tempts us to notice by 
the way another analogy between the individual and the 
race. The individual has not the slightest recollec- 
tion of the first months or years of his existence. 
But as his memory acquires strength in common with 
his other powers, it retains here and there for the elder | 
man, some of the events that impressed his infancy | 
most forcibly. With every succeeding year of life, he 
is still more able to recall its events, and when he 
has at last arrived at the exercise of his rational pow- 


ers, he can review his life dispassionately, see where 
he has erred, und plan a course of action for the future. | 
Similar is the case with Humanity. Its origin and | 
first ages of existence are enveloped in darkness, ex- 
cepting only, so much information asthe Divine Pa- 
rent of the race, like the parent of the individual, has 
communicated of what was indispensable to form a | 
correct idea of his life. Butin process of time, Hu- | 
manity reeords its actions. History appears, and be- 


comes more {ull and copious as the race advances ; un- 
til at the present day, histories are written of every 
department of human life. History itself has become 
the subject of history. Humanity has begun to criti- 
cise its career, and is on the eve of forming a well 
devised plan for its future life on this planet. It is about | 
to lay aside its thoughtless, impulsive, youthful charac- | 
ter, and in lieu thereof, to assume a course of life in 
unison with reason, religion, and the universal and 
eternal laws of creation, 

A third feature in the development of Humanity is 
one whieh it possesses in common with every other or- 
ganized, advancing unit; and that is, its exhibiting, 
not a straight forward progression, but one which as- 
sumes the®ourse of the spiral. This figure is display- 
ed in the Motions of beings, in their structure and in 
their function. The spiral motion is that of the heav- 
enly bodies. The moon describes a spiral as it follows 
the earth, Any given spot on the earth’s surface descri- | 
bes a spiral as the earth revolves on its axis, and rolls in | 
its orbit. And the earth and all the planets describe 
spirals while following the sun in his probable motion | 
toward a distant constellation. 

The spt: figure is described in the structure of 
plants andanimals. Alithe higher plants exhibit it} 
more clearly. It is seen in che disposition of the 
leaves around the stem, and in the structure of the stem | 
itself. This fact is not always evident to a superficial 
observer, but its universality has been demonstrated | 
by De Candolle and Braun. Many stems have a| 
tendency to twist on their axes, and every one is) 
familiar with the spiral directions assumed by climbing | 
plants. 

It is seen in animals, in the spiral forms of various 
shells ; in that of the respiratory tubes of man and 
beasts ; in the muscular coat of the blood-vessels ; in 
that of the gullet, stomach and intestines ; and itis 
seen in the curling of the hair. 











It is perceptible, lastly, in the functions of living | 


beings, or in the mode of their progressive existence. | 
And in this, we find another instance of that cor- 
respondence between the material, and the spiritual, | 
which existe universally. The development of indi- | 
vidual character can be appreciaetd only by the mental 
vision, and it is this only that perceives the resem- 
blance between such development and the spiral figure 
What is the nature of the spiral ? It is such, that a body 
describing it, never comes back to the point of star- 
ting, though near to it, and thus though it seems to 
retrograde, it constantly advances. Similar is the pro- 
gress of the individual. We give names to each peri- 
od of lifeand why? Because each is distinguished from 
all the rest by certain conditions of mind and body ; cer- 
tain peculiarities of thought and action; certain relations 
to the outer world, which either belong to that age 
alone, or Constitutes its prominent characteristics. A 
certain group of these belong to the periods called in- 
fancy and childhood ; another to the period of puberty 3 
a third to that of adult age ; a fourth to that of mid- 
dle age.a fifth and sixth to the remaining stages of earth- 
ly existence. Now each of these periods has its com- 
mencement, its growth, maturity and decline, before 
another begins. Childhood must begin, exist and pass 
away, before the period of puberty appears ; but 
where the one ends and the other begins, is as_imposi- 
ble to say, as it isto mark the precise point at which 
the spiral ceases to go one way and begins the oppo- 
site. Yet there isa constant onward movement ; and 
as with the individual, so with the whole of Humanity 
and its constituent parts. 

We have here the reply to those who deny the con- 
tinual progress of Humanity, and who seeing only the 
successive rise and fall of individua| Kingdomsor na- 


tions, conclude that there is no connected progress of the 


race. Let such objectors know, that it is only by such 


he pilgrimage of the human race, both these requis- | has hitherto been unequalled. A!l this has taken place , | successive rise and fall of institutions, that the progress 


ites y 7 4 » Me . 
. &re furnished by a knowledge of the constituent | moreover under the superior light of Christianity per- 
culties of the human mind, a knowledge which is the | verteds bused as its Heavenly doctrines have been. 


u 


of the whole is in any way possible. How can a youth 
grow, unless the particles composing his body, disap- 
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pear when they have accomplished their purpose, and 


yield their place to others?) With regard to his mind, 
too, its health and progress can consist only witha 
constant change and succession of new thoughts and 
feelings ; in the giving out, the ultimating in some end 
or result, the old, and the reception of new ideas, to 
give way in their turn to others, Fixedness of the 
mind in one idea, in one all engrossing passion, is 
one of the features of insanity, if not its very essence. 
In most, if not in everyinstance, lunacy may be traced 
to the absence of opportunity to give out, to commu- 
nicate one’s thoughts and feelings, or to monotony of 
idea from whatever cause. Hence its production by 
solitary confinement; by the absence or deathof objects 
upon which affection was strongly lavished. In such 
case the current of thought and feeling is forcibly arres- 
ted,and thus cut off from its outer life; the mind, to use 
a common but truthful phrase, turns inward and preys 
upon itself. Forms of government, social institutions, 
&c. are the embodiment of the great thoughts of Hu- 
manity. They arise, flourish and pass away ; but 
none exists in vain ; they accomplish their task, and 
itremains, and influences for good or evil the move- 
ments of succeeding ages. ‘They lay the foundation 
for, and are succeeded by new forms of social life, em- 
bodying new ideas ; and thus it is that the disappear- 
ance of antique usages, customs,laws, governments,&c. 
(even when these are succeeded by that which may 
appear inferior,) is, though apparently a backward 
movement, yet an actually advancing one, 

We have thus endeavored to trace the nature of the 
progressive movement of Humanity, as deduced from 
an analogy with that of the individual man. We come 
next to comtemplate as we can, the actual progress 
made ; to ascertain how far the above principles or 
laws have been exemplified by the course of human 
events. To do this in a manner worthy of the sub- 
ject, is plainly no trivial task, as it would require vast 
historical knowledge, together with that rare union of 
mental powers,a retentive memory of details, with 
the capacity of extensive generalization. Nothing, 
therefore, but the barest outline of the subject shall be 
attempted—a few hints only given, that point to the 
corroboration of the preceding views by the leading 
features of the world’s history and if by the leading, 
then by the minor events likewise. 


We commence, then,to examine this progress by 
jooking at the object tobe attained, And what is 
that? Where is the land of promise ; that second Eden, 
that terrestrial paradise, that earthly home for man’s 
exalted and full nature for which the weary race has 
through long ages bled, and toiled and prayed? Have 
we of this favored 19th century obtained a glimpse of 
it? We believe so, aud are grateful for the blessed 
privilege. From the Pisgah of social science we be- 
hold the glorious country stretching far and wide before 
us, and we shall besafely guided thither, albeit through 
the threatening Jordan of social and political commo- 
tion. But tolay aside the figure, the point towards 
which all events are.end have been tending, is the 
unity of man with all things’ around him ; and this 
unity resolves itself into the trine : 


Unity of man with God in true Religion ; 

Unity of man with man in true Society ; 

Unity of man with nature,by creative Art and In- 
dustry.* 

Such will be the result of Humanity’s career. 


Can we begin to trace man,s progress towards this 
high level from the commencement of his life on this 
planet? Thisis impossible, since, as already men- 
tioned, the early condition of Humanity is involved 
in obscurity, jnst as is the infancy of the individual. 
But from analogy with the infancy of the individual, 
we can learn something, and this we shall find to be 
supported both by reason and Revelation. The char- 
acteristics of infancy are,its inexperience,its innocence, 
its helpless dependency. The first elements of its 
Knowledge, as well as the means of ite early support, 
come from its parents ; but as its inexperience, weak- 
nessand ignorance diminish with every successive year, 
so also does its innocence. It acquires strength; it acts 
for itself and from itself ; it comes to the knowledge 
of right and wrong and feels the struggle of these sen- 
timents in the mind ; it becomes acquainted with pas- 
sion and sin,and feels conscious of frequent abuse of its 
powers. But the good parent is ever nigh, to guide 
his offspring with timely counsel and example. He 
accomodates his teachings to the child’s capacity ; 
commencing with the simplest illustration of the great 
duties of life, such as may be conveyed by the infantile 
story or allegory, he afterwards exhibits to the expand- 
ing faculties of the riper youth the same and other 
truths in their wider bearings. Finally,grown toman’s 
estate, he is able to look at all subjects from the seme 
point of view, the same degree of elevation as his pa- 
rent. He can review the whole character of the pa- 
rental teaching, and see the justice of that discipline 
which formerly he was disposed to consider the reverse. 
The man advances in life; he leaves behind him the 
follies and vices of his youth, and gradually torms his 
character upon a model of truth and virtue. He thus 
returns to a state of comparative innocence. But ob- 





*Fourier. 
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serve the distinction between the 
child, and that of the old man. The one is the result 
of weakness, ignorance and inexperience and it excites 
our love and compassion. The other is the result of 
power acquired by frequent struggle and repeated vie- 
tories over evil—the preservation of a virtuous will, 
through scenes of trial and difficulty ; or if you prefer, 
it is the result of a constant intelligent endeavor to live 
a true life. It is the innocence of childhood joined to 
the experience, wisdom and power acquired during a 
long life, and this commands our love and respect, 

It is similar with the infancy of the human race, 
The first men were innocent,inexperienced beings, and 
therefore more dependent upon the direct and immedi- 
ate assistance of their Divine Parent. It is not possible, 
nor even rational, to suppose that the first of our race 
were savages ; being of uncouth and repulsive aspect ; 
left to themselves, wandering wild and singly through 
the woods, subsisting on the coarsest food, and ap- 
parently but slightly elevated above the beasts around 
them ! Such a condition would have rendered any ad- 
vance of the human family impossible. Without pre- 
vious instruction, without the reception of some fun- 
damental ideas into itself from some outer source, the 
Leave a child 
to itself—isolate it entirely from its kind, and if it sur- 


human mind cannot begin to advance. 


vivessuch treatment, itwill grow up a mere animal, nay 
less,—without ideas, and consequently without lan- 
guage—without any thing human but the form. This 
has been proved to the world in the case of several 
unfortunate beings, the victims either of neglect or atro- 
cious cruelty. We allude to the instance of Peter the 
wild boy, Casper Hauser and others. Our first parents 
were neither savages, nor were they left to themselvee 
as soon as created. Reason and Revelation both teach 
the contrary. In the first place,we are told that mau was 
created in the image of God, namely,that he was from 
the first,pre-eminently distinguished from the rest of the 
animated tribes, by his essential human nature ; by the 
no doubt stricking beauty of his person, and the celes- 
tial serenity and nobleness that beamed from his coun- 
tenance, the perfect mirror of the innocent soul within 
Thus constituted,—and as necessarily dependant vpon 
the Divine author of his being, as the infant npon its 
human parent, for the first movements of thought and 
feeling,—this purity of soul alone, it wae, that guaran- 
teed to him that closer communication and intercourse 
with the spiritual world so indispensable to the com- 
mencement of a mental progress ; a communication 
which we are’ led to infer did then exist (and far high- 
er in kind and degree than at anytime since ) from 
the language of Holy writ ; by which the Creator is 
represented as conversing face to face with the parents 
of our race. This is not the place to speculate upon 
the mode in which such communication may have tak- 
en place, though it may be remarked in passing, that 
granting the probability and necessity of such celestial 
intercourse, certain developments of the present day 
respecting the connection between soul and body, which 
exhibit a wondrously exalted state of the former while 
the latter sleeps or lies insensible, may hereafter throw 
light on this subject. Enough that we feel assured 
that the first of mankind received the first radiments of 
knowledge froma higher sphere, or human progress 
could never have begun. 


Nor was less care taken to provide for the physical 
than for the mental wants of the first haman beings. 
We are informed in the next place, that man was 

* . 

placed in a garden, the Garden of Eden. Now what- 
ever higher signification may be contained in the em- 
blem of a garden, taken literally, it but accords with 
the condition of man as above represented. These 
elevated but as yet inexperienced beings, these tender 
germs of a future, humanity, required an external 
world in harmony with their sensitive organizations. 
It was necessary that they should find all the means 
prepared to hand, for commencing the long humani- 
tary career. These they found in a delicious climate, 
and a soil producing almost spontaneously whatever 
was required for food, clothing and habitation. Such 
is the climate and soil of Western Asia in the temper- 
ate zone. Here is the native region of most of those 
truits,vegetables and animals which have accompanied 
man in his wanderings over the globe. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the first parents of the race lived in inno- 
cence or plenty ; a bountiful earth, anda genial sky 
left no physical want unsatisfied ; poverty was un- 
known ; selfishness had nought to thrive upon, and 
tradition has handed this period down as the golden 
age—an age of primitive simplicity, happiness and 
peace. But this bright era passed away, und by the 
succeeding titles of the silver, copper and iron ages, 
the ancient poets cescribe the gradual lapse of Hu- 
manity from its infantile innocence. 

Now what was the cause of this decline, for with- 
out a potent cause it could not have occurred? “ Men 
began to sin,” replies some one. True, but what 
What drew them from harmo- 
We have 
part of the answer in Revelation, where under the 
emblem of the serpent tempting the Edenites, we are 
given to understand that man became sensual and sel- 
fish. But yet, what influenced him to become such ? 
Weshall probably have the answer,if we consider, first, 
that under the favorable conditions above mentioned, 
population increased with such rapidity, that the most 
abundant productions of the soil became inadequate 
to its support. ‘Then began the pressure of want, and 
its concomitant selfishness. 


caused them to sin! 
ny and happiness to discord and misery ? 


need ; 


a lite of 


Higher aims began to 
yield precedence to the urgent demands of corporeal 
emigrations commenced ; men travelled in 
bands to other and less fertile regions ; and living by 
the chase, or by the tending of herbs, they contracted | 


Bab boss 


Jering and isolat " 
developement of the human being. — 
Now the conjecture may be hazarded, that those 
who, on the other hand, remained on their uative soil, 
were, from ths fact of their thus remaining, more indo- 
lent, more weak and less ambitious and fond of novel- 
ty or change: than those who emigrated. These latier 
on the contrary, were implied to wander abroad, not 
less by necessity than by an innate love of activity and 
novelty. . For such characters, the indolent, easy life 
of abundance was not adapted ; it afforded no suffi- 
cient vent for their super-abounding energy. They 
therefore went forth, and found a wider field of action 
in the excitement and perils of the chase, May we 
not suppose that these went westward, and became the 
ancestors of the Caucasian and European races, and do 
we not trace the former in the feebler character of the 
Hindoos and Chinese? Or we may reverse this sup- 
position, and imagine that when the country refused to 
support its growing population, a civil contest arose, by 
which the weaker party were obliged to fly, and turn- 
ing eastward in their search for new homes, were 
the progenitors of the above Asiatic nations. But 
in whatever way Southern and Eastern Asia may 
have been settled, we arrive here at a fact of some in- 
terest in reference tothe history of Humanity, name- 
ly, that the social and political institutions of these re- 
gions exhibit a marked difference from those of Wesi- 
ern Asia, in two respects; these are, their very prim- 
tive,as well as their singularly stationary character. 
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We can easily suppose, that among these early set- 
tlers of those countries, wanderers from the birthplace 
of the race, religion, though obecured and corrupted, 
was cotisidered the only !egitimate foundation and 
rule of government. Hence the priesthood was the 
guardian of both the spiritual and temporal interests 
of the nation. ‘heir social fabric was based upon a 
grand truth--a truth which they had ceased to com- 
prehend, though it was doubtless clear to the earlier 
men , which after ages lost entirely, but which is again 
dawning upon the earth, and will soon be embodied 
|among men asan actual, living fact, namely, that a 
| true human society is in the human form. This truth 
they endeavored to realize as they understood it, and 
in supposed accordance with it, society was moulded 
into a form most arbitrary and unnatural. The relig- 
ious order, the Brahmins, held the first rank, as hav- 
ing sprung from Brahma’s head. The king and mili- 
tary were uext in order, having originated from Brah- 
ma’s breast. Then came in succession the various 
subordinate classes, husbandmen, merchants, artisans. 
deriving their origin from other parts of his body, 
Thus upon the type of the human figure was modelled 
the State ; presenting a fixed and rapid gradation of suc- 
cessive castes, each as distinct in character and function 
as the limbs of the body. Here was order without 
liberty—unity without variety—the faintest image of 
the human form encased in an iron mould of mo- 
notony, compression and isolation. For each member 
of the state was bound to one avocation—came into 
the world and left it,a member of one particular caste, 
which he could not leave to enter another, for thus the 
seeming symmetry of the social body would have been 
endangered or destroyed. This spirit of caste, too, 
greatly strengthened the force of custom, for besides 
the occupation or profession being hereditary, there 
were handed down from father to son, from genera- 
tion to generation, the same implements, the same 
routine, the same modes of labor ; any thing like nov- 
elty, like improvement, was not thought of. In addi- 
tion to the influence of caste, and the force of custom, 
the spirit ef innovation found a serious obstacle in that 
reverence for paternal authority, that filial respect and 
deference of young to old, which forms such a promi- 
nent trait in the character of the Eastern nations; a 
deference which forbids a son to be wiser than his fath- 
er, and in China is carried to such a length as to pun- 
ish with death a physician who should lose a patient 
while treating him in a manner different from the es- 
tablshed routine. All these circumstancess together 
with their simplicity and unwarlike character, as well 
as their jealousy ot foreigners, and seclusion from other 
aations, (analagous to the bashfulness and timidity of 
children before strangers,) show that the Eastern na- 
tions are stamped with the features that must have 
characterized a very early period of Humanity. 


(To be Continued.) 
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For the Harbinger. 
Third Quarterly Report of the Group ef Practical Af- 
fairs of the Philadelphia Union of Associationists. 
Read Nov. 14th, 1848. 

During the three months past, the Group of Practical 
Affairs has held three meetings, and various subjects 
have engaged its attention. The time has, however, 
been chiefly occupied in preliminary discussions, in tak- 
ing a survey of its field of labor, andin devising plans 
for future operations. The interest taken by the Group 
in the object of its organization, is evidently on the in- 
crease. It begins to realize that the organization of 
labor isa question which challenges the best efforts of 
the mind, and that the action now taken upon it may 
entail its results through all time. 

By aresolution of the Group, itis made the duty of 
each member to furnish, at the monthly meetings, a 
statement in writing of all facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject of Association, as may come under notice, which, 
| if accepted, is put on file for future reference. By an- 
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of the Group. By these means it is hoped to create 
greater interest, and to accumulate a fund of useful 
information with respect to movements in civilization. 
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other resolution, it is made the duty of the sub-chief 
to provide a suitable course of reading for the meetings | 
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e of the of the Committee 

h the duty of drafting a constitution, it may 
be st ted thatthe plan in contemplation differs consid- 
erably from the one originally proposed. ‘The mark- 
ed success of the Workingmen’e Protective Unions in 
the Eastern States, has induced the Committee to rec- 
ommend an effort of the kind in Philadelphia, modi- 
fied, however, so as to embrace other important objects, 
In years past,the working population of Massachu- 
setts and other of the Eastern States, have made vari- 
ous attempts by means of strikes, mass conventions 
and Ten Hour Laws, to better the circumstances of 
their condition, but until now they have beep in vain. 
They have now struck a blow in a different direction, 
By means of their Protective Unions, they bid fair to 
accumulate an enormous capital, while, at the same 
time, the expense of living is reducedto each member, 
to an amount equal to the interest on a thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

The moral effect of an enterprise like that on the 
members themecives, and on the community around 
them, cannot be mistaken. It will lead to other im- 
portant steps toward true Association, and will compel 
the middle men to examine more closely the ism 
which threatens to reduce the amount of their luxuries. 
Already do these Protective Unions, through their Cen- 
tral Commercial Agency in Bost m, begin to exercise 
an influence on the markets, and if their members con- 
tinue to increase, they will soon be enabled to buy and 
sell on their own terms. Twenty thousand persons 
are now connected with those Unions. An attempt 
will be made to introduce a system of labor exchange 
among them, and to confine, as far as possible, their 
dealings within themselves. 

Whatever may be its ultimate effect on the condition 
of the laboring population, the Protectlve Union cer- 
tainly produces immediate results of the most positive 
character. It will «bolish the present retail system ; 
which, again, will react upon the value of real estate, 
and strike a blow at commercial monopolies. In the 
sland of Nantucket, all the retail stores have been 
compelled to close their doors, two of he Protective 
Union stores being found sufficient to supply the mar- 
ket,and at greatly reduced rates. 

A measure which involves such important conse- 
quences to the industrial and monied interests, cannot 
fail of creating a profound impression wherever it is 
introduced, and if only for the moralé which it incul- 
cates, is worthy of adoption in the shop-ridden city of 
Philadelphia. 

The tendency to Association is of daily develop- 
ment both in Europe and America. Since Franklin 
suggested mutual insurance against fire, companies for 
that and similar objects have increased very rapidly, 
but at every step capital has sought to engross to itself 
all the gains. The latest atteinpt of this kind is seen 
in the Health Insurance Companies,—a branch of insu- 
rance hitherto held by Beneficial Societies exclusively, 
the profits of which, always large, are used for the com- 
mon benefit of the members. It will be the duty of 
this Union to resist every such encroachment by all 
the means in its power. 

A plan of popular banking is now in extensive appli- 
cation in this city and neighborhood, which it may be 
useful to refer to in this connection. A few years ago, 
a number of individuals residing in Frankford in this 
county, organized themselves into what they termed a 
Building Association, their object being merely, by 
small savings united together and loaned at interest to 
each other, to provide dwelling-houses for themselves 
and families. The stock of the Association was divi- 
ded into 500 shares, payable in monthly instalments of 
one dollar each. No one member was entitled to own 
more than ten shares of the stock, and the Association 
was to continue in operation until each share was worth 
$200. The affairs of the Association were managed 
by a board of directors, elected annually, who loaned 
the funds out, on bond or mortgage to the highest bid- 
der among the members, no member however, being 
privileged to borrow more than $200 for each share of 
stock owned by him. The loans were usually appro- 
priated to the purchase of a dwelling, but might have 
been diverted to any o.her purpose. Twenty-five per 
cent. premium was sometimes obtained for loans, and 
while it enriched the coffers ot the Associa:zion, it was 
advantageous to the borrower, as he wasa party enti- 
tled to and receiving a share of the profits. After the 
Association had fulfilled its object it was dissolved. 

This is believed to have been the origin of the Build- 
ing Associations which are now in successful operation 
in this city. A slight modification of the plan adopted 
by them, would constitute them Banks of the People, 
possessing all the advantages and powers of existing 
corporate institutions, with none of their evils, and it is 
to be hoped that the subject will be considered in con- 
nection with the proposed Protective Union. With 
the Banking feature superadded, the Union would be 
armed with a two-edged sword, whieh no amount of 
conservative do-nothingism could resist. 

The present condition of European civilization is a 
subject of great interest. Hitherto Great. Britain has 
led the van of national and industrial greatness. In 
that country civilizatiun has achieved her most exalted 
triumphs, and manifests her greatest imbecility. Noth- 

| ing except Industrial Association can avert her impend- 
| ing ruin, and yet, with the exception of Austria and 

Prussia, Great Britain evinces the least progress tow- 
ard it of any other nation of Europe. Her social grades 
interpose a most formidable barrier to the progress of 
Associative ideas, while her whole system of govern- 
ment is a net work of conservatism. The club houses 
of London are in fact the only objects of interest in the 
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threw the monarchy in February, and which attack... 


the monied power in Juae. It is to France, above y 
other countries of ihe old world, to which we are, 
look for the development of the practical details 
Associative science. The error of anti great 
resulis from the action of the Provisional 

at first took strong hold of the popular mind. 7),, 
they were not fed, and clothed, and lodged, was char 
ed by the people to the accouut of their rulers, 44 
summary vengeance was sought accordingly. Perhaps 
the error might be excused in them, since they hy 
had long experience of what governmeat could dp ,, 
oppress them. A very natural inference from ij 
would have been, that it could do something also ,, 
relieve them. The national work-shops were opens 
properly asa relief measure. To have perpetuate; 
them, would have resulted again in baronial feudalisn, 
As a measure of national policy, it was unworthy the 
name. It was merely an extension of the principles f 
the British Poor Law system, and was in all respec 
totally unworthy the great people it was design: 
to serve. The blouses looked for organization jn \, 
wrong direction. Having established a system of p. 
publican representation, they could do no more y 
members of a political system. Their true course wa 
to address themselves to social reorganization, aid th. 
government at their back stood ready to assist then, 
The history of the late revolution ,and the subsequent yp. 
surrection, exhibits in a strong light, how immensely, 
few erroneous, or perhaps correct ideas, will qualify the 
current of events. It is gratifying to know that th 
course of the Associationists of Paris has, through ihe 
whole of the difficulties and changes which have take: 
place, in all respects conformed to their principles, ani 
that whatever measures of constructive 1eform hay 
been carried out, are due to their active agency. 

In looking again at our own country, your Group 
find abundant reason for congratulation A healthy 
spirit of investigation has taken the place of the blind 
enthusiusm which characterized the first converts » 
the doctrines of the School ; and the ranks of Assoc. 
ation are daily receiving accessions from among tit 
most useful members of society. 

The existing attempts at Phalansterian realizatic: 
promise exceedingly well, and, indeed, have never 
failed when the ordinary conditions of success hav 
been re@arded. The North American Phalanx bu 
now, it is believed, struggled through all pecuniay 
difficulties. The last year’s operations have been w- 
usually successful, and it is confidently anticipated thx 
with the increased space afforded by the new buildixg 
now in process of erection, and the improvemens 
made on the domain, it will soon be relieved from 
possible sources of embarrassment, and will take te 
high road to wealth and greatness. 

The Wisconsin Phalanx is believed to be eve 
more fortunately situated, in a material point of vier 
The founders of that enterprise wisely resolved, unde 
all circumstances, to keep themselves free from debi, 
so that they have never been subject to the drawbaci 
against which all other attempts heretofore made har 
been compelled to struggle, of being obliged to mor: 
gage the products of labor in advance of producti: 
In addition to this, the Wisconsin Phalanx took pos 
session of its domain in all its original richness, a0! 
have not been obliged to exhaust its energies in resi 
citating worn out lands. Under the circumstance 
therefore,in which an enterprise wotld be succes 
in civilization, this Phalanx has been entirely so, a 
that from the beginning. The transition to Assoc 
tion was not merely easy, it was delightful to the pw 
jectors. Albeit, the trials and sacrifices of the Nord 
American Phalanx have given that institution a mot 
strength which the Wisconsin Phalanx does not y* 
possess. »¢ 

On the whole, it may be remarked, that the Eastes 
States are the best adapted to make Association's 
but the Western States ate best situated for builuisf 
Phalanasteries. Both of the institutions alluded 
are doing well, but the North American Phalanx isdo 
ing best; both are on the high road to wealth 0 
social elevation, but the one possesses the elemes!*% 
greatness to a greater extent, (perhaps from its p* 
tion,) than the other. 

The advantages of co-operative effort are to 
ous to need commentary. Its value as a ministe! “ 
human happiness, cannot be estimated. _ Its infer 
in modifying, improving and elevating human che™ 
ter is unquestionable. And yet if these results f°" 
an infant and imperfect organization on the Phe 
asterian basis, what may not be anticipated from ™ 
Phalanx, mature in years, and abounding in ma'*™ 
riches? The truth is, our conceptions of mora! 
deur are too circumscribed by things around us ° 
ideas of physical possibilities are too much crampe! 
education, to permit of the full apprehension ° 
destiny which yet awaits humanity. 


The movement in which we are engaged is ®° ho 
iday affair. Our meetings here may not be entire 
for the gratification of the hour. The labor and 
tion expended on minor objects may justly be claime 
here, for this is eminently the concentrated esse 
all movements, and gives promise of the realiz®'” 
the aspirations of all true religion. Too those whos" 
thoughtless and unconcerned, or wedded to thing a 
they are, the world will wag on with its w®" - 
prisons, and gibbets; its national discords and *°” 
tumults ; but to the well-wisher of his race, W!!!!"*° 
show his faith by his works, the doctrines of A®°* 
tion will be received as is the refreshing showet ») = 
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own day, by judicious management, the 
banner of “ Liberty, Fraternity, and Industrial Associ- 


° may yet stream from the very hills which now 
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peclaration of Principlc @ by the Mountain Party in the 
Nationa] Assembly. 


DECLARATION TO THE PEOPLE. 
Elected by the pae—eries by them with the 


me honor of representing them, we owe them a 
sincere and solemn exposition of the principles which 
we have taken for rule in’ the accomplishment of our 
functions. We know the greatness of the duties which 
these functions impose upon us ; and, resolved to fulfil 
them with as much energy as constancy, we wish to 
sy to the people how we understand them. Faithful 
to the holy tradition of our fathers, full of faith in the 
fuitful maxims which they have bequeathed tous; 
ready to develop them, and to institute thein according 
to our strength and our time, we address ourselves to 
the whole of France, and she will judge. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


4 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, is our dogma, the 
highest expressive of the sovereign laws destined to 
rule humanity. Right and duty are the radical first 
conditions, the eternal conditions of order, without 
ya which no society not only could not exist, but could 
not beconceived. Right protects the individual, pre- 


BB 


serves him, ensures him the full enjoyment of himse.l; 
the duty binas him to society, and unites, thus, to the 
the profit of all individuals amongst themselves. Union, 
ken realand true union, means solidariy, We therefore 
ad believe in the necessary solidarity of all the members 

of the same society, and to the solidarity of all partial | 
nm societies, simple members of general society, called 

humanity. Of this intimate solidarity which consti- 
009 tutes life—for life is one—are derived, as its immediate 
thy consequences, concord, peace, the obligation for people 
- to lend each other a mutual assistance every time that 
in their liberty, their independence, their sovereign rights 
to are attacked. United by this solidarity, and by the 


“ preceden's of Republican France, we carry our wishes 
and our hopes beyond the barriers which despotism 


" raises between nations. The sight we want for our- 
selves,we want for all those whom the yoke of tyranny 
100 oppresses ; we want that our glorious army be still, if 
ver necessary, the army of liberty. 
— Every people has for principle family, eternal basis 
of society, which it engenders by its natural develop- 
= ment. Fainily is the type of all organization, and the 
ary condition of ail existence. ‘I'o shake family, to sever 
an the natural ties which unite father, mother, and child, 
bat and which show them as one being, complete man, is 
: attempting even the life of human kind. Property is 
ing in our eyes sacred as labor, of which it is the moving 
us power and the price. In what constitutes its essence, 
al itis ofabsolute right; in what touches its guarantee 
the and its distribution, it is of relative right, and sub- 
mitted to the positive laws. Far from wishing to 
destroy property, we wish to extend it, to generalize it, 
re to render i: accessible to all ; so that in a given time, 
ew by the development of social institutions, and the 
der effects of personal labor, each citizen arrives to the 
" supreme completion of his individuality, family and 


property. Such 1s the aspiration of that intelligent 
ck and honest people, which,in the days of July, 1830, 
ave and February, 1848, shot the thieves,and proclaimed 


re the right to labor, thus associating in a sublime unity 
“i the two great principles of order and progress—labor 
and property. 
vl Labor is the power of the man ; it is the intelligent, 
104 active force which makes itself master of exterior 
» nature,and submits it. It isnot a duty imposed by a 
- fatal law ; it is a necessity ; that is to say, a right, the 
és most inviolable of all. ‘The right to labor is the right 
a to live. It is parallel and anterior to the right of 
int property, which is only a result from it. Between 
in labor to be made, and capita! made, there isa divi- 
me sion required, according to the law of equity. It is, in 
4 short, necessary that the state should intervene, not to 


furnish labour, but the means, the instruments of 
n labor—not to be the head of an undertaking; but 
id regulatorof credit. The right to labor is the right 
to credit, 

Democratic Institutions have for their object the 
realization of the eternal principles which we have 
‘oumerated ; and, consequently, the progressive ame- 
ng lioration of the physical, intellectual, and moral con- 
dition of all citizens. This object js ours. 

Inheritors of the name of the Mountain, we glory in 
‘ the name to which we dared not pretend, and which 
a8 our adversaries have used towards us as an insult. We 
of Sccept the benefit of the new means which time and 
i ‘xperience have acquired for us; we accept the poli- 
Weal and social ideas of our forefathers, their deep- 
rooted love for right and the people, their virtuous 
— against privileges and aristocraties, the courage of 

Q ‘eit devotion, and their faith in the future Our 

Principles, our votes. and our acts, will show whether 
. We orour enemies have most at heart the sentiments 
9 justice and humanity—which of us have followed 


- © part of bloody traditions ; we, who, in the order of 
» pe: democracy, have wished to abolish the scaffold— 
be oa who, in the calmness of their moderation, have 
8 ished to maintain it, and have maintained it. 
- MP is the eternal law ofhumanity. Humanity 
: a Fstopson the way chalked out to it by Previ- 
¢ . ce. All progress has been, in the past, the price of 
mf Violent struggle between error and truth ; but, 
1 anks to the new form of government, where every- 
howe *menates from the will of all, the struggle, we 
we hencetorth be pacific. ‘To be solid and 
0 cuss €, all amelioration must spring from public dis- 
ey 100, from the assent of public opinion ; be, in short, 


” ewes development of the institutions whose germ 
hin the fruitful bosom of democracy. 
‘he principles of Republican government are— 
nity of power ; 
siberty for every one; 
Mality for all ; 
i “ a fraternity of every one for all, and of all for every 
of From Unrry results— 
s he real, moral, and material sovereignity of the 


People Without federalism, without depotism ; 





 -@public one and indivisible in the power, as in 


The sole Power, and the distinct functions ; 


! 


by a double movement, from the centre to the extre- 
mities, and from the extremities to the centre, which 
eae ioe, centralisation, 

it not . 

From Lissrty results— 

The right of meeting ; 

The right of association ; 

The right of following one’s religion ; the right of 
manifesting, of propagating one’s. through by speech, 
by the press, and by any other mode of expressing 
human ideas ; 

The abolition of all preventive and fiscal laws, 
caution money for newspapers, printing, privileges. 
censure, and other cheats, to the unalterable right of 
thinking, of meeting, and of association ; in a word, 
the exercise and the development of all our faculties. 

From Equarity results— 

Universal suffrage, necessary foundation of all insti- 
tutions, which it only can legitimise ana ensure ; 

The largest possible application of the election for 
public functions, civil and military, political and 
religious ; 

The equal distinction of taxation and of military 
service ; 

The acknowledgement ofall unackowledged rights, 
and of all acquired ones ; the representation of all old 
and new interests ; the institution of all legitimate 
wants. 

From Fraternity results— 

The solidarity of all citizens ; 

The institutions of credit, of foresight, of insurance, 
of assistance, and of mutuality ; 

The free association of labor for production, equity 
in the distribution ; harmony and peace through 
abundance and justice. 

The revolution of Febuary has a character emi- 
nently fraternal and social ; it must one day put an 
end to the speculation of one man upon the other. 
Without blinding ourselves to any system, we wish to 
realize the practicable and applicable ideas which can 
ensure the emancipation of labor. We. want—we 
must combat and strike down the two last tyrants of| 
the people, Ignorance and Misery ; ignorance, by a 
system of instruction, which gives gratuitously to every 
one, general and professional instruction ; misery, by 
the complete reform of taxation, by credit, and by 
association. 


OF INSTRUCTION. 


The State owes, gratuitously, instruction and educa- 
tion to all citizens, general and professionally, instruc- 
tion appropriated, as much as possible, to the wants, 
the avocations, and the capacities of each citizen, will 
teach him his duties towards God, towards man, to- 
wards himself ; will develop his sentiments, his apti- 
tudes, and his facultie-, will give him, in short, the| 
science of his labor ; the intelligence of his interests, 
and the knowledge of rights. 

To do this, the condition of the teachers of these 
modest and devoted men, who form the citizens, must 
be amelioreted. It is necessary, in short, to bring 
within the reach of all letters and arte, the patrimony 
of thought, the treasures of mind, all these intellectual 
enjoyments, which elevate and strengthen the soul and 
of which the people, so well made to understand them, 
has hitherto been disinherited. 


OF TAXATIONS. 


Society has wants, the citizens must supply them ; 
that is the object of taxation. 

All citizens being equal, the distribution of taxation 
has, for rule, equality ; the future and the resources 
of each must determine his part of contribution in the 
common charges. 

Taxation is not even proportional. 

It is not proportional, for the diluting of the poor 
man pays like the wine of the rich one ; the opening 
in the hut, like the window in the castle ; for all pays 
so much per pound, and innumerable other instances 
might be adduced proving this inequality. 

It is but proportional, for on indirect taxes alone, 
the woikmen pay in Paris four times more than the 
rich, and in the provinces, twice as much. 

And nevertheless, even the proportionate distribu, 
tion does not satisfy equality. It is the superfluous, 
not the necessary, that taxation should reach ; and be- 
cause the superfluo@ follows the progression of for- 
tune, like the superfluous taxation, should be pro- 
gressive according to income. Itis more easy to pay 
3,000 francs taxation in 10,000 francs of rents, than to 
pay 100 on 1,000 francs. In the first place, a portion 
of the superfluous is given. 

Figures establish that by proportional taxation only, | 
the workman, the small dealer, and small proprietor, 
are taxed, annually, 400 millions. The poor, there- 
fore, now pays the debt of the rich, and this is what 
our adversaries call the Aonest republic. 

But taxation must not only be a charge to the citi- 
zen, it is the price of the guarantee which the state shall 
give him. ‘Thus insurance, already attempted by pri- 
vate enterprise, shall become a social institution. All 
accident (fire, inundation, &c.) suffered by a citizen 
shall be borne by the contribution of all. Taxation 
being thus the pledge of security to all, will lose its 
oppressive character and will only be an act of fra- 
ternity. 


OF CREDIT. 


It is by good institutions of credit, that the State can 
ensure the right to labor, and realize the promises of 
the revolution of February. 

Here everything is to be done. Without discussing | 
at present, any of the proposed projects, we assert,| 
that the state must intervene with the relations of 
capital and labor, and become regulator of credit. 

Private credit, which eauses when it is alone, periodi- 
cal disasters, and incessant iniquities, must be mode- | 
rated and coimpieted, by a vast social credit established | 
not in the interest of afew, but to the advantage all. | 

Cantonal banks, united to departmental banks, and | 
by them toa central bank, working under the super- 
vision, and the control of the state, would, everywhere, | 
distribute credit to the laborers. Labor wonld thus! 
became emancipated from the exigencies and timidity 
of capital, these two great obstacles to the progress of | 
industry. Discounts and transactions would enter into | 
the attributions of these banks, which would then put | 
in movement all activities, vivify all works, and by 
the growth of production, duly distributed, would 
rapidly develop the general good, would at length ad- | 
mit of the reduction of taxation 

Agricolture, that first cause of all national wealth. 
would, like industry, profit by the organizatiom of 
credit. It would be saved from the usury which ruins 
it. Neglected by monarchy, must find under the 





lrepublic serious encouragments, and an efficacious 


protection, which it will render but in prosperity and 
security. 
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enterprise in defiance of principles, the sta 





and will accomplish the revolution. 
: OF ASSOCIATION. 


it not equally be the strength of labor ? 


By association, man multiplies his strength. Collec- 
tive labor permits this division of the functions, 


which economises the means and augments the pro- 
ducts. Through association, alone, the labour will 
arrive at the relization of equality. 

Association must be the work of liberty. The state 
cannot force individuals to labor in the same work- 
shop, to live under the same roof, to sit at the sarhe 


table, Itcannot force the citizensto the regimen of 


labour, or of life in common ; it would be an infringe- 
ment of their liberty. Violence, even legal, could only 
damage association. It belongs to the men who have 
faith in the principle to propogate it by speech, by the 
press, and by example, to make it penetrate in the 
heart and in the mind, in the conscience of all. The 
part of the state must be to provoke generous attempts, 
to encourage them, and aid them by all the resources 
capable of making them triumph. 

Union of power ; 

Distinction of functions ; 

Liberty of thought ; 

Liberty of meeting and association ; 

Gratuitous education ; 

The revision of the laws of military service ; 

The immediate abolition of taxes which touch the 
objects of first necessity, like salt, drinks, &c. ; 

The establishment of proportional and progressive 
taxation on net revenue ; 

The purchase, by the State, of the railways, canals, 
mines, &c,; administrative reform, judical and penal ; 
gratuitous justice—that is to say, the simplifying of the 
forms, and the reduction of the expenses ; 

The right to labor ; 

Credit ; 

Association . 

In short, we want, pacifically and progressively, all 
the consequences of the three great principles of the 
French Republic, Liserty Eqvatity, FRATERNITY ; 
that is to say, the government of all,by all, and for all ; 

Tue Rervstic One anv Inpivisiste, Democratic 
anp Socta. 

Here follow 56 signatures of members of the National 
Assembly. 





Civilized Amusements, 
TRAINING FOR THE FicHr. 


Since the grand sparring exhibition recently given 
by Tom Hyer, that distinguished individual, and his 
famous opponent, Yankee Sullivan, have put them- 
selves in active training for the desperate fight which 
is to come off between thein for the sum of $10,000, 
on the 7th February next. Hyer, with his two 
trainers, Thompson and Joe Winrow, has taken up 
his field quarter, at Dodge’s, at McCombs’ Dain, and 
Sullivan, attended by the celebrated Country McClees- 
terand Tom O’Donnel, rusticate at Shaw’s, hard by 
the Union Race Course, on Long Island. Of the two 
places, Hyer has much the best of it, the adjacent 
country furnishing fine rugged hilis for him to climb 
and struggle over, while Sullivan has not much at his 
command beside the flat race course,and such variety 
ashe can manufacture out of low sandy ground, or by 
feats of picking up stones at a full run 

As the mode of training taken for the development 
of the highest perfection of the animual health and 
strength in man cannot be otherwise than interesting 
and instructive, we will give the routine of Sullivan’s 
exercises and mode of living. We do it more willingly 
as he disclaims any intention of preparing himself 
for a fight, proclaiming his object solely to be to train 
against the coming Cholera, by a purification of his 
system. He doubtless will be properiy prepared to 
meet it. 

In the morning the Hon. Mr. Sullivan rises with the 
first streak of dawn, puts on his breeches cheerfully, 
goes outon the race course and commences running 
around it at a rate somewhat less than the gait of the 
Eclipse. After having accomplished five or six or 
seven miles, he returns to his house, rouses up his 
trainers, takes a heavy pair of dumb bells and strikes 
out some six or seven hundred times to improve his 
reach and the muscles of the shoulder, striking mostly 
upward, in consequence of the height of the man with 
whom he has to contend. He then lays by the 
dumb bells,and after afew minutes rest, puts on the 
gloves with one of his trainers, enters into sharp exer- 
cise, striking, avoiding, dodging and wrestling even to 
the ground, as in the contingencies of an actual fight. 

Mr. Sullivan having thus peppered his trainers, next 
squares himself before a heavy bag which hangs 
pendant from the ceiling by a single cord, and which 
is stuffed tothe weight of his antagonist. Mr. Sul- 
livan deals a mischevious blow at this bag; the bag 
naturaly retires from such an overture, but Mr. Sul- 
livan punches it again and keeps following itin every 
direction, as it swings away, until he works himself 
into a generous perspiration. He then“ knocks off,” 
lies by the gloves,and making a thorough wash with 
cold water of his arms, chest, neck and head, adjourns 
with his two distinguished friends to break fast. 

Mr. Sullivan eats for his breakfast a large beefsteak 
of the finest cut, and cooked rare, over which he 
pours a sauce of old English ale, sent to him, like the 
steaks, from the city,and both carefully watched by 
his trainers, and tested with as much precaution as the 
taster to the Sultan would exercise in looking out that 
his sublime master is not touched with deleterious 
drug. 


execution and preparation of the animal! himself. 
After breakfast, Mr. Sullivan takes an hour of repose, 
during which he occupies his time and improves his 
mind by reading “ Fistiana,” to keep his imagination 
tresh in all the different modes of fighting in the prize 
ring, and fresh in all the various dodges adopted on 
emergencies, by the most celebrated of the champions 
of the arena. Having thus refreshed himself, Mr 
Sullivan starts out in the open country, bestirs himself 
actively for some eight orten miles, in a circuit, and 
in his travel nurses every little acclivity or hollow that 
offers a chance for novel exercise, as if it were a 


choice spot in the Californian Placera During this 
exercise Mr. Sullivan isacecompanied by his trainers, 
who occasionally help him in a chase, or stimulate 
him by vieing in the feat of picking up stones, placed 
on the ground at equal distances, while on a full run 
This is fine exercise, and challenges every nerve and 
muscle in the body. Mr. Sullivan comes in from this 
exercise in a warm glow, and while his body is in_ this 


state, he quickly strips all his upper clothing off, and 
bending downwards, is soused with cold water from 


the public wealth, source of all private wealth, 


Association makes the strength of capital ; it has invites his two friends to dinner. 
created the greatest enterprises of our time ; why should 


Sometimes Mr. Sullivan breakfasts on boiled | 
chicken, in which case he usually supervises the | 


operation is 


gentlemen do not generally refuse. 


largest size, swimming in.a sauce of old English ale. 


After dinner, Mr. Sullivan reposes again, and either 
whiles away an hour in talking “ fight” with his train- 


ers, or in reading “ Fistiana,” as in the morning. 
Being refreshed, he takes another sparring "bout; an- 


other match follows with the dumb bells ; when,having 
his shoulders in play, he wakes up the bag again, and 


though it has never.done him any harm, and is no way 


inimical to him except in being of Mr. Myer’s weight, 
Having 


he bangs it viciously and without mercy. 
peppered it to his satisfaction, Mr. Sullivan takes an- 


other wash with cold water, when, buttoning himself 
in his grey overcoat and turning the collar up about his 


ears, he starts out for a short moonlight or starlight 
walk of four or five miles on the race course or the 
road, at the end of which, it being about nine o’cloek 
he goes to bed. 

Thisis about the day’s routine, subject to slight 
changes as the training advances, and subject also, 
to the substitution of mutton for beef during the last 
two or three weeks, immediately preceding the fight 

While all this is going on, Mr. Sullivan lives in all 
respects a virtuous and abstemions life. He will not 
touch liquor, he will not smoke a cigar; nay, will not 
stay in aroom Where one issmoked. The result is, he 
is strong asa lion, as gay as a lark, with a free cons- 
cience anda cheerful spirit, and in all respects in that 
high condition of animal perfection which enables a 
man to set at naught all manner of disease or ailment, 
except perhaps, such as proceed from a hostile collision 
with some other human machine in as splendid con- 
dition as himself. ‘There are those, and their number 
is thousands, who believe Hyer is the man ‘ to take 
him down.” Out of the thousands on both sides, how- 
ever, their are none that can positively tell anything 
about the matter, It is difficult to conceive a more 
splendid looking man than Hyer, and we must make 
fall allowances in his favor for those natural advanta- 
ges of youth, strength, weight, and length of reach, 

| which tell so tremendously for their po ssessor,even, 
though pitted against the highest experience and the 
most superior skill. 

The condition of both men is now represented to be 
very fine, and Hyer is working like Sisyphus to recover 
a point or two which he lost previous to*his exhibition. 
| Both are continually visited by flying detachments of 
their friends, who, having seen them punch away at 
their bags and show up their points, leave with a full 
conviction that their favorite is sure to dispose of his 
antagonist with as much ease as a fourteen stone M 
P. would of an apple woman. On Sunday last, car- 
| riage loads went out to Snedicor’s and Shaw’s, while 
numerous foot passengers trudged along with sticks 
and lined the Long Island road which took them 
“ where they could see Sullivan.” Hyer, on the other 
j hand, held a perpetual levee from the morning to the 
| evening of that day, paying the courtesies of reception 

during the intervals of his exercises. Whatever 
may happen, they are both in a palmy state of health, 
and both prepared to bid defiance to the Cholera 
should it pay a visit to our shores to-morrow. In this 
light, we commend their condition and their virtuous 
abstem‘ousness, in every sense, to the example of the 
shrivelled and wilted debauchees of the town, and give 
it as a familiar and tangible evidence to all, whether 
aity or clergy, of the advantages which necessarily 





result from cleanliness and exercise. —Police Gazette. 





JounNEYMEN Printers.—We cherish the most pro- 
found respect for all classes of mechanics, for we 
know that the prosperity of our country rests with the 
men who labor. Were we blessed with an hundred 
boys (which God forbid !) we would give them each a 
trade, with a. view of rendering them respectable mem- 
bers of society. We hold it to be the bounden duty 
of every parent, rich or poor, to persue the same 
course. A trade is the safest legacy a father can be- 
queath to his son. It has been our good fortune, for 
years past, to be placed in constant companionship 
with journeymen printers—indeed, we have been, and 
still claim to be, ** one of them.” Without the least 
reference to ourself, we must be permitted to say, that, 
as a distinct class by themselves, printers gen ‘rally, 
and New England printers particularly, are among the 
most intelligent of mank nd; and they are warm- 
heartd, self-sacrificing, and liberal to a fault. ‘The 
latter trait is a prominent characteristic of the frater- 
nity ; hence is the assertion that journeymen printers 
are juvariably poor, “ too true to make a joke of.” 
We are acquainted with a brother typo, “a travelling 
jour,” who has figured conspiciously as a elergyman, 
a lawyer, a schoolmaster, a teacher of the French 
language, a temperance lecturer, a speaker at politi- 
cal meetings, a quack doctor, a regular physician, a 
daguerreotyplst, a singing master,—in fact, it would 
be hard to tell what our friend has not been ; and yet 
the individual who has enacted so many parts to per- 
fection, can boast of none other than a printing office 
education. The first time we beheld the person al- 
luded to, he was a swarthy-faced apprentice boy ; the 
last time we met him, he was eliciting the profound 
atiention and freequent plaudits of an immense con- 
course of freemen, in Faneui! Hall, Boston. Such is 
the brief and imperfect history of one of the craft, and 
if called upon to do so, we could point toa large num- 
ber of other typographical brethren, all of whom are 
up to snuft "—Providence Advertiser. 


;equally “ 
A gentleman residing in Canada when hesaw his sons 
j drinking champagne, would exclaim, “Ab! my boys, 
| there goes an acre of land, trees and all.” 
~: ae i Home Journal. 
Hebrew Sonnet, 
Ye gentle shepherds of the mount of roes, 
Have ye not seen my love among the hills? 
Have ye not heard her voice among the rills ? 
She sings a song, fresh as the breeze that blows 
From Lebanon, and soft as Kedron’s lays. 
The rose of Sharon’s on her cheek 
Is mild as the pure blue of Judah’s sky, 
And comely as the hind’s her virgin ways. 


her eye 


Ye daughters of the vineyard, if ye meet 
My fair among the lilies of the vale, 
(For she hath wand red with the morning gale 
To weave her garlands of your flowers so neat,) 
Deal gently with the young, the yandering dove, 
And send the truant back to her espoused love. 
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repeated several times, when Mr. Sullivan 
rises up with a healthful snort, and his trainers fall 
toon his skin, with coarse towels, which soon leave 
him of the complexion of a cranberry. Mr. Sullivan 
then puts on fresh flannel (a daily practice,) and alier 


settling himself in his suspenders, gaily and gracefully 
It being four o’clock, 


and no other meal being allowed during the day, those 
The dinner of 
Mr. Sullivan is again a fine underdone steak of the 
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SATURDAY, DEO 


O! modern civilization, the — fruits 
others’ ts fraud, t 
reck ess adventure, and Scangeelll, convulsions, all to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
o! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Witt Etceey Cuannine. 
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The Golden Age. 

The world is now likely to be convineed, practically 
at least, that the words of St. Simon are true,—“ The 
Age of Gold is before us!” That famous El Dorado, 
which lit up the dream and inflamed the imagination 
of the old Spaniards, the hope of which once enticed 
thousands of the chivalric and eager spirits of Europe 
to the settlement of the Western Hemisphere, which 
was the cause of so many desperate adventures, and 
so many horrible deaths, has at last been found. The 
traditions of the earlier Indians are confirmed,-—a re- 
gion of exhaustless wealth is opened,—California pre- 
sents to the dazzled universe, rivers glowing with pre- 
cious sands and mountains heaped with yellow-shining 
rocks, Already from all our States, thousands have 
set their faces thitherward, in the hope of gathering 
fortunes in an hour. 

Verily, if we may believe the reports with which 
our newspapers are filled, or if we may credit even the 
calmer statements of official documents, this language 
will hardly seem exaggerated. The new territories 
recently acquired from Mexico are represented to 
abound in the most valuable mines, gold lies cheap as 
dirt upon the surface, and a few days labor with only a 
pickaxe anda sieve is sufficient to accumulate an 
amount of the tokens of wealth which would make 
the eyes of a Rothschild or an Astor water for a 
week. 

Should these reports prove true,—and it would ap- 
pear that they are well-founded,—they open up an in- 
teresting speculation as to the results of this sudden in- 
crease of a metal heretofore so scarce and valuable. 
Thatan event, which absorbs so much of the attention, 
the enterprise and the adventure of the world, will ex- 
ercise a prodigious effect upon the social condition of 
mankind is evident, but what that effect will be, it is 
now, of course, hard to foretell. 

It may modify the commercial relations of the globe, 
and this in several modes. It may turn the tide of em- 
igration intonew channels, and thereby open new sour- 
ces of trade, new cities and new states ; it may flood 
the currencies of older nations so as to change the val- 
ues of every kind of property, give an excessive stim- 
ulus to labor, impoverish persons of stipulated salaries 
and small incomes, and pull down overgrown fortunes ; 
it may fill the treasury of the United States for years 
so easily as to render tariff and taxes a superfluity and 
thus affect some of the bases of manufacturing indus- 
try; and it may lead to one of those periodical manias, 
which like the South-Sea bubble and the Mississipi 
scheme may go far to overturn and lay waste the very 
In every aspect, then, 
these discoveries are worthy of remark. 

That the effect upon the larger number of the first 
settlers will be disastrous, is clear. In the frenzy of 
cupidity, many of them will leave behind them fami- 
lies unprovided with the necessaries of life ; they will 
themselves, go to a new country, where they will fall 
victims to the diseases of the climate, in acquiring for- 
tunes easily, and away from the restraints of order, 
will plunge into the worst indulgences and corruptions. 
Others will waste in foolish schemes all that they ac- 
quire, and will return to their homes more poor and 
miserable than they set out, while sharpers and specu- 
lJators and merchants will not want for victims on 
every hand. 

But these Western regions must soon fill up in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary inducements which they 
present to emigration It is estimated that a hundred 
thousand people are already on their way from the Uni- 
ted States alone. When the reports shall have reach- 
ed the over-crowded cities and towns of Europe,where 
the Masses groan in misery, thousands upon thousands 
of others will take up their march to the fortunate lands 
of the West. A numerous population will soon fill the 
borders. Then—mark its significance, reader—then 
the great expansive movement of our race will have 
reahced its limits ;—then the wave of population whieh 
hasrolled steadily onward from theEast,will have reach- 
ed its goal ;—the whole surface of the globe will have 
been conquered,—and there will be no outlet for the 
energy of map but in concentrated and united efforts. 
That force which has heretofore been expended by our 
race in the attempt to diffuse itself, will be collected, 
and solidified ; and men, ceasing to spread, will begin 
to cultivate themselves and the Earth. Or in other 
words, the great wave which has reached its limits, 
will flow back with a beneficent reaction. 


structure of civilized society. 


We have long had a secret, but strong conviction— 
how obtained we have not now the space to say—that 
no great and stupendous change would take place in 
society until this expansive power had been exhausted, 
and the nations were turned in upon themselves for the 
means and methods of employing their activity, So 
long as fertile and boundless regions were open to their 
adventure and their skill, they have preferred the ex- 
citing task of discovery and settlement, to monoton- 
ous drudgery of peaceful cultivation. The tendency 
is exhibited by our farmers of the West, who have no 
sooner cleared and tilled a piece of land on the out- 
skirts of civilization, than they pull up stakes, and move 
further West. *Thus they have gone onward and on- 
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having been exhausted, there is nothing left now but 
the upward. Because they cannot expand, they must 
learn to improve, to ascend, and to 

This gold excitement, therefore, may ve remoter 
and deeper issues dependent upon them than many of us 
dream. It may be the precursor of the real Age of 
Gold, to which prophets, and poets, and enthusiasts 
have so long looked forward with eager and irrepres- 
sible hopes. It may symbolize the coming of the Era, 
when the trials and travails of our race shall cease, 
when it shall have taken full possession of the globe 
committed to its care, and it shall have no more to do 
but to perfect to the utmost of iis capacity, the rich 
and varied inheritance bequeathed to it by the com- 
mon Father. For, be this as it may, it is certain that 
we have reached a great turning-point in the destinies 
of our Race. The old forms in which we have lived, 
are dyingor dead. Constitutions and dynasties crum- 
ble like rotten branches before the breath of the peo- 
ple. New thoughts are born—new inspirations fill all 
minds ; and we must soon have new institutions and 
societies. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Vienna, Nov. 10, 1848. 

Dear Frrenps :—After three weeks in Berlin, it 
was by no means painful to find oneself safe out of the 
city walls in the cars for Dresden ; and yet I fancy 
that since time immemorial there was never so much 
interest there before. The political agitation, the 
tossing and fermenting of ideas, the clubs, the journals, 
the National Assembly taking Feudalism to pieces to 
build a constitution out of the fragments, the intrigues 
of the court, and the uncertain expectation of a revo- 
lutionary outbreak, were all exciting, and it was easy 
to feel that concerns of great importance to the world 
and to the country were there being settled or unset- 
tled. But still the place soon became tedious, and in 

spite of everything, the wish from morning to night 
was to get out of it. The ghost of old Fritz haunts the 
city ; it is stiff, military, uncomfortable, as if banged 
into shape with the cudgel that enforced order among 
his soldiers. The wealth, taste, and elegance of its 
houses—or rather of some of them—all the art that is 
contained in its museums and galleries, the kindness, 
hospitality, and liberal sentiment of its society, are all 
over-shadowed by a certain indetinable stiffness, dull- 
ness, ennui, artificiality, shallowness, je ne sais quoi’sity 
that belongs to the city itself. It is not only a pro- 
vincial place, as are all mere cities out of Paris, but of 
them all it is the most wearisome. 

In writing this, I make internally a thousand apolo- 
gies and reservations as I remember the friendly and 
noble-hearted men and women who so hospitably re- 
ceived the stranger to their hearths and minds, and 
who warmed up the misty climate and the barracks of 
Berlin with the genial glow of Teutonic kindness. 
But for them, what a desert were the Prussian capital ! 
How dreary those streets that have at once in their 
appearance the decay and decrepitude of age and the 
impertinent uppishness of youth! And no doubt the 
cheering influences which fell here and there upon the 
traveller, exist in al] parts of that great card-house 
city, for wherever the German is, there is friendship,no 
matter behind what screens and disguises. This will 
now work its way out of its chrysalis envelopes, and | 
warrant that at the end of twenty or thirty years the 
ghost of old Fritz will be laid, and Prussia and Berlin 
wear a very different aspect. 

Among the memorable persons I learned to know 
at Berlin, were two men so entirely different from each 
other, and each so complete of his kind, that I have 
some how come to associate them together by force of 
sheer contrast, and think of one always with the other 
as his opposite. I mean VarnsaGen von Ense and 
Bruno Baver, the artist, the socialist, the sympathetic 
cosmopolite,and the iconoclastic, steel-brained analyst : 
the one receiving and feeling everything with the 
logic of the poet, and the other denying everything 
with the logic of the critics. 

VaRNHAGEN von Ensz is known in America as the 
editor of the papers of his wife Ranei von Ewnss, the 
most remarkable woman that Germany has produced. 
He entered the world as an officer in the Prussian 
army, and remained attached to the service during the 
war with the French. He is now about sixty, as [ 
should think, and has for some time been partially an 
invalid; but nothing can be more sweet and sunny 
than his presence. His large head and broad features 
which bear the impress of a certain completeness of 
character, would be full of dignity, even without the 
thin gray hairs which fall about his brow. His conver- 
sation is that of an artist,a scholar, a man of the world, 
and a man who understands the destinies of hnmanity, 
and his manners have every thing of French grace and 
polish, with German warmth,sentiment and manliness. 

He is a Socialist, but prefers the statements and ideas 
of St. Simon to those of later writers, though Rane. 
was strongly inclined to the more complete and posi - 
tive formulas of Fourier. He is a Democrat, but re- 
gards the Constitutional Monarchy as a necessary 
transition to the Republic ; the people must go through 
a period of political schooling before they will be fit to 
govern themselves, that is to say, before they will 
yield to law that respect and obedience which they have 
hitherto been compelled to pay to a government out of 
mere force. But he does not look with terror or preju- 


ward, until now the Pacific ocean has placed an impas- | dice upon the revolution; without blindness to its dan- 
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from large books upon the subject than from his short 
sentences. The conversation turned more naturally on 
politics, history, and the men and questions now upper- 
most in Europe, and though I do not remember any 
thing strikingly brilliant or original in the casual 
‘thoughts he uttered, there was a justness, comprehen- 
siveness and humane spirit in the whole, which made 
it deeply impressive. But it is difficult to give to 
others any idea of such a conversation, and of such a 
man. The comparison does not express what I want 
to say, but, leaving his study it seemed like having been 
of a warm September afternoon upon a high but gently 
declining hill, from which the eye fell upon wide mea- 
dows, covered with harvests and varied by beautiful 
and fertilizing streams. 

Bruno Baver is aman of, perhaps, thirty-five or 
forty years of age, and as vigorous as a gladiator. He 
is known as the most ultra of the heritors of Hegel 
philosophy, having pressed his logi¢ to an extreme, to 
which even Strauss 1s positive, and the “Life of Jesus” 
an affirmation. He was formerly a theological! teacher 
at the University of Bonn, but was deprived of his po- 
sition in consequence of the nature of his writings. His 
method is the logical ultimate of individualism. Ac- 
cording to the other Hegelians, God exists not with a 
conscious distinctness from the universe and its inhabi- 
tants, but asasort of general relation between them. 
Baver, by far a more original and able man than any 
of the others whom I have yet met with,does not leave 
even this general relation, this volatile, impalpable soul 
of the world undisturbed, but passes it through the 
crucible of his criticisms. In the process it disappears, 
and there remains in consequence only a pretty large 
number of individuals going about creation with no 
such transcendental connectivity,and common substan- 
tiality as previous philosophers had allowed. Against 
such aresult only one shout could be raised ; Baner 
was an infidel, but in Germany people are not easily 
frightened by that. 
books were read notwithstanding, and have done much 
in that work of destruction which was necessary to 
bring Germany where it is, and to prepare it for better 
things. If any find that the charge of infidelity was 
justly made, I shall not dispute them, for I have no per- 
sonal sympathy with the line of reasoning which they 
stigmatize. But at the same time,it is,perhaps,not a pre- 
sumptuous question whether the God which Bauer's log- 
ic denies, be any thing more than a false theory built up 
about the inmost and most sacred of the spontaneous 
conceptions of the soul. The Fetich of the African,and 
the Deity of the European of the present day,are only 
different explanations of the same inevitable sugges- 
tions of the reason, and if criticism can show defects in 
even the best explanation of that suggestion which the 
world has yet arrived at, we have only to be thankful, 
for it gives us the chance of improvement. 

Religion being done for by the Hegelian critic, the 
next thing to be subjected to the process was politics ; 
the ruins of the church formed a suitable elevation on 
which to plant the batteries which were to attack 
the State. In the execution of this part of the work, 
there were great difficulties, and it was necessary to 
proceed with foresight, but still the freest men manifes- 
ted more and more the design of laying their hands 
upon the rotten old structure. In fact,it was with them 
a premonition of what happened last spring, they were 
prepared to do theoretically what the people were 
about to do in practice; the world could not march 
the old road any longer. Among these political free 
thinkers, Bauer was prominent,not only from the inflex- 
ibility of his logic, but from the eminent talent with 
which he applied it. However, he did not arrive at 
that common goal of liberal writers in Prussia, impris- 
sonment ; that fate befell his younger brother, Edgar, 
who was liberated from Magdeburgh by the amnesty 
that followed the revolution. 

Since that event Bauer has taken no active share in 
the movements of the parties but has maintained an in- 
dependent position. A republican in theory, for he is 
the most consequent of thinkers, he does not belong 
to the democratic organization, is never heard in the 
clubs and writes nothing for the journals. Still such 
is his reputation that he failed of being chosen to the 
National Assembly only by a few votes; had he been 
elected he would have exercised a great influence over 
the Assembly, not by force of eloquence, for he has noy 
the gift of a debater, but by force of character and 
judgment ; he would have been content with few of the 
measures proposed, but those which he did not approve 
would not be easy to oppose successfully. 

Bauer isa man of middling stature compact and mus- 
cular form, with features of singular distinctness of out- 
line ; a sculptor seems to have given them the last finish 
His smile is sweet and kindly, but of the inward sort. 
He speaks little, and will not be drawn into debates, 
likes best to hear others talk, and perpetually cuts in 
with some shrewd word which goes through the ques- 
tion and puts the party on the affirmative to his wits. 
He is not a man to be pumped, and if you wish to 
know what he thinks uf a matter, wait. If you ask 
questions, you will not find out; but if an evening at 
Hippel’s,—where the Berlin Hegelians drink their 
beer,—over a mug of real Bairisch, with the lights 
shining dimly and bluely through the tobacco smoke, 
you will see that whatever Bauer would do were he in 
power, it would not be what is now proposed, and the 
reason will gleam out in a laconic sentence like the 
flash of a sword as it turns in the sunlight. He is no 
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the Hegelian mill. He hed read them, 
and as you know the man who reads cae 
ge weet does not go far, g 
Simon he was better with, and said that i. 
was the best of the Socialists ; his prophecies with .., 
gard to commerce and the enslavement, of the Week. 
ing classes, had all turned out true. But as for adoy,. 
ing tbe organic principles of St. Simon, or of any body 
else, five words showed that he had done no gu, 
thing. That would have been treason to his 1. 
ture and his method ; it would have been to adop, , 
system, which, for one whose business in the world 
to deny all systems, were a piece of inconsistency. 

The subsequent career of this remarkable man muy 
be full of interest. I foresee that in the want of me, 
of weight among the parties in Germany, he wilj ). 
called to play an important part in politics. It will b. 
an occasion for curiosity when he is forced to take pos. 
itive ground and propose something that is not the de. 
monstration of a weak point in the proposition of ap. 
other. - Apart from that, his peculiar faculty is not yp. 
der any necessity of rusting for want ofexercise. Th. 
Church and the State are no longer there, but Property 
remains, and he wil] doubtless take hold of that ing. 
tation with as little mercy as he has shown in forme 
cases. He will never be a communist, for that woul 
not only be to renounce individualism, but to consen, 
toasystem. But he will tear up the foundation of pre. 
sent possession, and an enthusiasm for the cause ot the 
weaker, of which he is nobly capable, will make his 
words powerful, and their effect lasting. He will 
paint the poor as the producers of all wealth and the 
rich as its enjoyers; he will show how the many have 
always toiled in misery, and still so toil, for the few 
who drone in Juxury. This system of things he will 
call by no gentle or carefully selected terms, but wil! 
brand it with the directest and strongest. Like Proud. 
hon, he will say, “Property is Robbery !” 

I had waited a day or two for Brisbane, who wss 
going to Vienna on the road to Italy, while I intend. 
ed to get back to Paris by way of Southern Germany 
andthe Rhine. We were to spend part of the day a 
Dresden, from there to go to Prague by post, and 
thence to Vienna, or as near there as possible, by rail- 
road. 

If Berlin is stupid, Dresden is perfectly charming. 
It is by far the most beautiful of the German cities that 
Ihave yet seen ; in all its admirably built and admi- 
rably kept streets we were not met by a single beggar, 
and did not see a person who was not comfortably 
dressed. There are no old buildings, the city having 
been burned down at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and most of the public edifices date from the beginning 
of the eighteenth. Of these the Zwinger is by far the 
most beautiful ; it is a quadrangular structure, enclos- 
ing three sides of a public square, and was intended 
as the entrance to a large palace, that was never erec'- 
ed ; the fourth side of the square is now being built up. 
It is in the style of the eighteenth century, and a de- 
lightful contrast to the many uglinesses perpetrated 
about the sametime. The artist who built it had s 
most Oberonic fancy. The main part of it is but a sio- 
gle story, but at each end is a gateway, with a dome 
above, and at the corners the frolic springs up into # 
second story, all in beautiful keeping and proportions, 
and with a delicious exuberance of ornament. We 
exclaimed that it was fit for the winter garden of 8 
phalanstery ; it only needed flowers and shrubs in the 
square to make it perfect. 

After spending as much time as possible in the pit- 
ture gallery, which is famous as one of the richest it 
Europe, we at last found ourselves on the road to 
Prague. For some ten miles the railroad which is 
connect the two cities is finished,and the rest of the dis- 
tance is performed by post. One can also go by steau- 
boat up the Elbe, and we should have preferred tht! 
way, but the hours of starting were not convenieat. 
The road lay through what is called the Saxon and 
Bohemian Switzerland, and we promised ourselves * 
great deal of pleasure from the ride. We were 10 
disappointed. The afternoon was clear, and we clim) 
ed the hills and dipped into the valleys with delight 
Walking up the long ascents was exhilerating, and ‘ht 
landseapes that paid us for our labor after we had 
reached the summits, were lovely. Deep hollows 
little villages nestled at the base of the steep hills, 24 
on the opposite slopes were stretched the smooth law", 
—like velvet skins covering the earth,—up to the ve") 
edge of the solemn spruce forests, or to the pictures" 
ruins of some old robber’s nest. But as we climbed 
and climbed, it grew colder, till at the Austrian from 
tier a Novemberish fog had settled on the hill-tops 
and the conductor said there would soon be s9°* 
there. What we saw of that part of Bohemia ™ 
minded me at once of the descriptions in Gx 
Sanp’s Consuelo. It was like travelling throug! * 
country which one had seen before. 

The night came chill and early, and when there ¥* 
no longer anything to be seen from the carriage ¥'™ 
dows, but the ghost-like spruce trees and the light fro 
here and there a peasant’s cottage, we made oursel"™ 
comfortable for the fourteen hours that were yet before 
The rumbling of the wheels and the steady ™” 
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sore ‘& Trinkgeld. Ascer- 
Dit tcgen at hand where a cup of 
coffee could be had, we got out, and giving the coach- 
man his Trinkgeld, that he might see that we were 
called in season, we penetrated the smoke of the beer 
house, where half a dozen Germans were talking poli- 
tics, and gained a place near the stove. What with 
the warmth and the coffee, we were not in a hurry to 
move, a8 we supposed we were in no danger of being 
left. But when we went out there was no Post-wa- 
gen to be seen, and the noise of its wheels some dis- 
tance ahead, told that it had been in motion for sever- 
al instants. Here was a fix, for if it left us our fare 
was lost, and we must wait twenty-four hours for the 
next post. There was nothing to be done but pursue, 
and off we started, shouting Post-wagen! with all 
our lungs. It was not far to Culm, where I presumed 
the conductor would stop to leave the mail, and in this 
belief I was confirmed when getting some distance 
ahead of Brisbane I saw the conductor himself running 
beside the coach and one of the doors open. Suppos- 
ing that it was our door, that he knew we were not 
there and intended to wait for us at the village, I stop- 
ped running, though in a few minutes I might have ar- 
rested him. 

But when I entered the village there was no sign of 
our coach, and waiting a moment for Brisbane to come 
up, we held a short council of war, in which my enor- 
mities in leaving off running in obedience to a merely 
theoretical conclusion, just at the moment when I ought 
to have doubled my speed, were duly dwelt upon. We 
then made sure, by inquiring at a cottage, as to which 
of the forked roads led to Prague, and set off again. 

By this time the rumbling of the wheels was faint, 
and the light of the coach lamps seen only now and 
then in the increasing distance. We agreed that our 
only chance was in a long hill, in going up which we 
could easily beat the horses ; but as all the afternoon 
we had had nothing else, there was not much occasion 
for fear. As it proved, however, it was all down hill, 
and after hurrying on together for some time, wonder- 
ing at the carelessness and stupidity of the conductor 
in leaving us, at last I took Brisbane’s overcoat, and he 
as the less fatigued started at a round pace, with a Post- 
wagen! that I thought would rouse the country. I 
followed quite rapidly, but soon ceased to hear his foot- 
steps; only his ery of “ Post-wagen,” assured me that 
he was still in pursuit. After going abeut fifteen min- 
utes in this way, suddenly far before me I saw the flash 
ef a gun or pistol, sueceeded by a sharp report.’ - ‘This 
was rather startling, there In the night, in an unknown 
country, not altogether civilized, on a strange road, and 
in troublous times. ‘‘ Heavens,” thought I, “ are they 
shooting and robbing Brisbane?” I had har’'y time 
.o conceal what paper money I had, in my glove, when 
I heard some one coming towards me from that direc- 
tion,and for a second was not certain but my turn was to 
come next, when just at that instant I was reassured 
by Brisbane’s “ Post-wagen,” so clear and hearty that 
I understood he wasstill aliveand running. The per- 


son that met me carried the knapsack of a traveller, 


and with a friendly “ guten abend,” went by in peace. 

Our chase lasted five miles, and in all that distance 
nota hill tohelp us. Brisbane got so far ahead that I 
ceased to hear his voice, and tramped on in perfect sol- 
itude. Atlast I heard him calling me and redoubled 
my speed, but when I reached him it was to find that 
it was all a failure; the luck was against us. I had all 
along taken it with culpable levity, and now shouted 
with laughter at the absurdity of the adventure. Af- 
ter having paid a smacking price to be carried from 
Dresden to Prague, we had had a race of more than 
an hour in the heart of Bohemia, of a most disagreea- 
ble night, all for nothing. But I was recalled from 
such ill-timed mirth by the question of what was to 
be done? we agreed that having tired our own legs, 
we must now get a horse if we could, and try again. 
A few minutes walk brought usto a tayern, where we 
learned that the Post-wagen had not long before gone 
by, and that it was five miles (English) to Toplitz, the 
hext station. Fora florin we bargained with the peasant 
landlord to carry us there, and hitching a horse, which 
he declared to be a good runner, to the pole, (they have 
no shafts in that country,) of a wagon, witha wicker 
box we dashed out upon the road, one of us carrying 
a lantern from which a tallow candle shed its full bril- 
liancy upon the surrounding scenery, principally in or- 
der that our Jehu need not run us into the ditch. 

The horse proved to be no such great things in the 
way of speed, though he had a propensity to get upon 
the shady side of the way, and to try how near he 
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spent a day in wandering about its narrow, crooked 
streets, looking at its palaces and churches, climbing its 
hill ae and seeking out its curious corners. The Jew- 
ish part of the city was to me the most interesting, for 
I had never seen anything like it before. The old 
prejudice here stil! confines the Hebrews to a particu- 
lar quarter, which is the meanest and filthiesr part of 
the town. The population seemed to be mostly in 
the streets, and from one end of the quarter to the 
other, traffic was going forward with activity. Noth- 
ing seemed too worthless to be exposed for sale, and 
nobody too poor to be a buyer. It was like seeing the 
capillary veins and ultimate processes of commerce 
exposed in all their ugliness, ind that people, what- 
ever they once might have been, had grown into per- 
fect forms and representatives of trade. The filth and 
multitudinous stenches of the locality seemed also ap- 
propriate and harmonious with its use. 

This quarter furnished us with amusement as well as 
instruction. Among its curiosities is a synagogue built 
in the twelfth century, and in the vicinity is an old 
burying ground, no longer used and crowded with 
grave stones. This is shown by an old woman, who 
is decidedly the greatest curiosity in Prague. Of course 
she is a Jewess, but speaks an outrageous sort of Ger- 
man with great fluency, as for that matter do all the 
people of the quarter. She is about four feet, six inch- 
es tall, broad shouldered, and still vigorous. Her cos- 
tume when we made her acquaintance was not of the 
most elegant sort, the lower part of it seeming to be 
very doubtfully connected with the upper; her shoes 
would have adhered more firmly to her feet had they 
had strings, and her lace cap had certainly not been 
washed the week that we saw it. But she received 
us with the composure of a queen, and led the way 
among the crumbling old grave stones as if she were 
doing the honors of her palace. We saw in turn the 
graves of many dectors, philosophers and _ philanthro- 
pists, of whose fame we had never heard a word before, 
but who were certainly noteworthy persons. But the 
eloquence of our guide reserved itself for a stone at 

| the extremity of the enclosure, beneath which reposed 
the dust of the most famous man of the tribe, a rab- 
bin who knew all the law and the prophets, and was a 
great teacher in Israel. In a row next his burial place 
were the graves of thirty of his chief pupils, likewise 
men of great gifts. The old woman went along read- 
ing the Hebrew inscriptions, and commenting on the 
peculiar excellencies of each doctor, with the fullest 
conviction that we were astonished at such a collection 
of worthies. When all was seen, we gaye her a 
Zwanziger, which she received with dignity, and bade 
her good-day. 

The Bohemians of Prague, however, occupied my 
eyes and thoughts more than the city, for I find more 
interest in what is now going forward, and in the men 
and race that are at work, than in the monuments of 
old times. A day’s impressions about a nation are not 
worth much, but still I was glad to have them. The 
melancholy, graceful and earnest Bohemians struck 
me asa most undeveloped race, even in comparison 
with the Germans. But they are the race which pro- 
duced Huss and Ziska, and in case of need could raise 
men of as much character again, or else I read wrong 
the meaning of their eyes and features. Butit is vain 
for them to endeavor to resist the growth of the Ger- 
man elementamong them. The two races cannot ex- 
ist ina state of hostility, and cannot long be separate. 
They will mingle with each other, and the union will 
produce admirable men. 

A ride of sixteen hours brought us to Florisdorf, a 
little town in the vicinity of Vienna, where the cars 
stopped ; the bridge leading into the city had been torn 
down. There we were detained some time, before we 
could get over the lines into the city, which was now 
fully in the power of the army. After about twenty- 
four hours we were admitted ,and have since been liy- 
ing in the amenities of the state of siege. 

The whole place is under the strictest military au- 
thority ; the galleries of pictures and all other. public 
resorts are closed, and it is only within a day or two 
that newspapers have been allowed to appear, and 
those only of the conservative hue. The ordinary life 
of the place is suspended, if notsuppressed. Vienna 
seems like a dead city, which has had a military funer- 
al. Still it isthe centre of Austria, and the Austrian 
question,—one of the most important in European 
polities,—can here best be studied. The radicals have 
all disappeared, and to judge by the amount of the 
friends they have Jeft behind them, the loss is not great ; 
but such accounts are to be taken with large allow- 
ances, Brisbane has gone to Italy, and before many 
days I shall be on the road to Paris,—which seems 

ike a long stage towards America. 











men, is every:tnnn's exclusive 
life. If he had not this exclusive property, if | ject in discussion. I have ao wish to doubt that A. E. 
r man were free to take his life away when- | F. was animated by the best intentions in entering 
it pleased him, then society would be without any | upon the controversy, but ciearly he has not bestowed 
natural basis, since no natural discrimination would | sufficient thought upon the eubject,to do his intentions 
exist between the public and private interest of man. |jastice. The remaining point of his letter, which is 
Noone’s life would be his own, but everybody's life | that Fourier’s scheme makes no provision for “ the 
would be everybody’s ; thus there would be an utter | true and proper sentiment against impurity,” is part 
confounding of the twoelements, instead of their dis- | and parcel of his main point, and partakes according- 
crimination, and the confounding of things is their de- | ly of its refutation. The present impurity of the sexu- 
struction. Thus, unless every man had an exclusive | al relations grows out of an imperfect social erganiza- 
property in his natural life, human society, which means | tion. Give us then, says Fourier, a perfect society or 
the perfect harmony of the public and private interests | fellowship among men, and all this impurity will of 
of man, would be impossible, because the very basis of | course and forever disappear. Now, does A. E. F. 
such harmony would be wanting in the existing indis- | conceive that Fourier, in devising an order which 
tinction of those interests. The law of necessity, then, | should expressly exclude all impurity, was boufid to 
of human society, which gives every man an exclusive | make a special provision in that order “ for the senti- 
property in his own life, and so forbids .nurder, isa law | ment against impurity?” As well might he conceive 
or necessity of its very nature, a law which is essen- | that the builder, who should devise a house to be heat- 
tial to the very existence of society. ed exclusively by warm air, was therefore bound to 
But now that society has thus provided itself a basis | supply every room with a fire-place. 
in the nature of man, how shall it next proceed to| And now what ground remains for A. E. F. tooce- 
build upon this basis, or organize a perfect harmony |cupy? In my opinion, as I hinted at the opening of 
between the public and private interests of the subject ? | my last week’s communication, all that remains for 
Evidently its first care must be to evolve and establish | him to say, may be expressed somewhat thus: “I 
the sharpest possible discrimination between these el- | grant that you have convicted me of error. I have 
ements, For as society imports a perfect harmony be- | doubtless been wrong in stigmatizing the sexual con- 
tween the public and private interests of the subject,so | nection of one man with more than one woman as 
itabhors above all things their identity or confusion,and | adulterous, and therefore criminal, under all cireum- 
desiderates above all things their distinction or dis- |stances. I now perceive that the criminality of the 
crimination. No society or fellowship is possible among | connection pertains to it only when it is a violation of 
men, save in so far as the intevsest individuality, or | social law, and therefore ceases with the cessation of 
private liberty, reigns conjointly with public order. |that law. But now notwithstanding the criminality 
Any other condition thanthis would not be a social | of the connection in question will thus disappear, I am 
condition, but a merely gregarious one, like that which | yet unconvinved that the connection will ever be ex- 
exists among sheep. The harmony which society im- | pedzent. Although it may involve no violation of tie 
ports between the public and private life ot its subjects, | man’s relations to his tellow man, I am by no means 
is a perfect harmony, or a harmony which stands in no | convinced that it will not involve a violation of his 
compression of either side, but exclusively in the high- | relations to himself. For in my view, marriage, by 
est possible development of both. It is not a harmo- | which I mean the exclusive bodily conjunction of one 
ny which depends upon mutual concession or sacrifice, | man with one woman, is not the outgrowth simply of 
upon the yielding up on either side of its own proper | a social necessity, or of our relations to others, but al- 
claims, but upon the clearest possible and most vigorous | so of a divine necessity, or of our relations to our own 
assertion of both. Thus, each element of the harmo- | souls. Let society therefore be as perfect otherwise 
nic life is bound by the very nature of its harmony, as | as you please, I maintain that the sexual relations of 
being perfect or infinite, to claim its due and proper | its subjects will be perfect only so far as an exclusive 
development, to assert its own distinctive activity to the | bodily union subsists between one man and one wo- 
utmost limits allowed by the inviolable claims of the |}man. Thus let a man’s outward relations, or his 
other. Of course the fulfilment of this obligation, | relations to others, impose no obligatton upon him, 
while it is in progress, gives society an aspect of con- | 1 maintain that his inward relations or his relations to 
flict and antagonism, and man’s life the while appears | himself, will forever oblige him to an exclusive bodily 
to those who are not in the secret of its destiny, to | union with one woman. Hence I repeat that although the 
have no other end than turbulence, contention and dis- | time may come when the connection of one man with 
appointment. But the great harmonic end is none the | more than one woman may not be criminal, as involv- 
less but all the more steadfastly working itself out by | ing injury to one’s neighbor, it will yet never come 
these discordant means. I repeat, then, how shall so- | when such connection will not be vicious or inexpedi- 
ciety ensure the complete discrimination of its two | ent, as involving injury to oneself.”’ 
constituent elements ? How shall it secure the due and Such I conceive to bea fair statement of what A. 
unimpeded evolution of both its public and its private | E. F.’s position will be, after he shall have given dili- 
interests ? gent heed to what has gone before. Atall events it is 
Now it is obvious to a moment’s reflection, that the | his only true logical position, and is besides the actual 
natural relation of the sexes, if allowedits unrestrain- position of many honest minds. Itis every way desi- 
ed issues, will continually feed the universal element | rable therefore to give it a patient examination, and 
at the expense of the individual one. For the child | ascertain what foundation it has in truth. 
who is without any definite or responsible paternity, is But now as this paper has already become some- 
the child of the public, and consequently when every | what extended, I shali doubtless consult the reader’s 
child that was born should fall under this category, there | pleasure in postponing the conclusion of the matter 
could be no distinction between the public and private | till next week. Meanwhile he will pardon me it | oc- 
life, between universal and individual interests. The | cupy my yet remaining space this week by a few 
public would be obliged to assume the nurture and | words of personal explanation. 
guardianship of every individual; and the individual Every person familiar with the records of contro- 
life, consequently, for lack of any rallying-point, for | versy knows how usual it is for both parties to disclaim 
lack of any altar or ho me, would be completely swal- | any interested motive in prosecuting it, each profess- 
lowed up in the universal life. ing that he is actuated by a single eye to truth, and is 
Evidently, then, unless society would allow the ex- | indifferent to the decision so long as truth in the ab- 
clusive expansion of its public element, and so defeat | stract is promoted. I cannot myself emulate this vir- 
itself, it must impose some check upon the natural re- | tue. I am by no means indifierent to the decision of 
lation of the sexes. It must impose some such con- | the controversy between A. E. F. and myself, for I 
trol upon it as shall make it subsidiary also to the in- | confess I feel my profoundest interests to be involved 
terest of the individual element. But how shall it achieve | in it. I am indeed unconscious of any outward motive 
this control? Manifestly by sanctioning only the con- | to the maintenance of the views I advocate. I am 
jugal relation among its members, or refusing to ac- | unconscious in other words of any desire after greater 
knowledge any child born out of wedlock. For the | passional liberty in any sphere, than the present consti- 
child born in wedlock has a responsible parentage, is | tution of society affords me. [have never that I re- 
no longer the indiscriminate and unheeded property of | member brought myself either by look or word or 
the public, but inherits a name anda _ place in society. | deed into illicit relation with any woman living or dead 
A sanctuary or home is provided for him in the pride | whether,that relation be conceived as dating from my 
and affection of his parents, his infant wants are stu- | own existing conjugality, or that of the opposite par- 
died, the dangers which beset him from contact with |ty. Indeed, so far as I am aware, I have never since 
the public life are averted, and his proper individuality | my infancy stood in a criminal relation of any sort, to 
has every guarantee afforded it for full and legitimate | any human being, and I have the just confidence 
expansion. which a hearty loathing of all crime inspires, that my 
It will be obvious, then, from this statement, that the | future experience will not greatly differ herein from 
necessity of human society, which enforces the conju- | my past. In short, 1 keep the law even while I des- 
gal relation of the sexes, or out of men and women or- | pise its righteousness. 
dains husbands and wives, is the necessity of sharply| But I have every inward motive to the mainte- 
discriminating between its two constituent elements, | nance of the views I advance. For I confess that 
or of fortifying the private interest of the subject | these views are entirely coincident with my repose in 
against the destructive encroachments of his public in- | God. My interest in them is not a whit speculative, 
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could carry us to every farmer’s cart we met on the Ever faithfully, terest. but practical in a far profounder sense than any other ay 

road, without being run into himself. The defect of D. Now, will A. E. F. say that adultery existed before | interest I know, because they affect my relation to in- ¥ 

speed we remedied with the promise of ten kreutzers —<$<$—$<$—— $$ the introduction of this law? Will he say that adul- | finite Goodness, or the exclusive fountain of my life ts 
additional to the driver, and as for the danger of the Further Remarks on A. E. F.’s Letter. tery, which is the violation of a conjugal relation be- | If I could conceive of any creature in the wide uni- + 
ditch and of collisions trusted to luck. This brought I promised last week to shew what that precise | tween man and woman, existed first, and that the law | verse of God, however already blackened by crime is 
us safe to Toplitz, where the Post-wagen was staod- necessity of human society was which gave birth to the which alone confers that relation,“ came in afterwards | and degraded by vice, who yet had it in his power by be, 
ing; the conductor had not missed us till he arrived conjugal relation among its subjects, or out of men and | to define and punish it?” If not, then he is bound to | any more malignant act of criminality, or any more } a 


there, the faithless coachman, who it seemed had stop- 
ped at the station where he got his Trinkgeld, having 
neglected to let him know that we had got out. Af- 
ter a consoling supper we once more took our places 
in the coach, and had so much benefit from our run 
that we slept soundly till daylight. 

Prague is a strange and interesting city, as confused 
ts the country immediately about it, The land there 


» 


women made husbands and wives. 

We have seen that the peculiar exigency of society 
which gives every man an exclusive property in his 
own life, isan exigency connected with its very nature 
or existence. Society means the harmony of the in- 
dividual and universal elements in humanity, the unity 
of man’s private and public interests. But the basis of 
of all individuality, and therefore of all universality 


renounce his whole quarrel with me. _He is bound to | boundless indulgence of vice, to put himself in a differ- 
agree with me that adultery is by its very nature a vi- | ent attitude towards God from that in which God 
olation, and nothing but a violation, of social law, and | himself places him by creation, namely, an attitude of 
that, therefore, if we presuppose the cessation of this | eternal recipiency towards all divine bounty: that 
law, we, of necessity, suppose the cessation of adul- | conception would sound the instant knell of all my 
tery. peace and joy and hope in God. For it would be tan- 

[ have now thoroughly examined the main point of | tamount to my conviction of God’s incompetence to 
A. E. F.’s reply to my article, and have shown that it | the work He had projected. It would report Him as 
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54 as 
-designing a creature who should be the eternal image| In a physiological " 
of His goodness, but 98 incapable of executing His de- | clear to us, that, if man is led toa promiseu 
sign. It would declare Him baffled in the central | course, this passion must beeome and receive 
purpose of His heart by His own creatore,a creature,| an undue development to the disadvantage of other 
moreover, whore very power to baffle Him flows all) and higher faculues. Instead of philosophizing, there- 
the while from His own’ communication. It would | fore,how to regulate it as a necessary condition of man, 
report Him in short as incessantly vivifying a creatore | the Phalansterian treatment would consist in expan- 
who should finally prove no creature, but an independ- | ding it, by bringing other master springs of the human 
ent force invincible toall the force of God. mind into play, in order to counteract the fatal tenden- 
With these monstrous and contradictory conceptions of | cy of that one. Is not this the trae way in which all 
the relation between Creator and creature, my future | edueation should be conducted in a phalanx? Other 
would present me with an utter blank,relieved only by | passions of the affective group, as that of friendship, 
the baleful struggles of infernal might against sapernal | ambition, ete., must be called out ; above all the labors 
weakness. For what assurance could I feel that I| of the encred band offer a fruitful field for such perver- 
myself might not at some future time throw off my | ted natures, whomever in their ennobled Phalansterian 
allegiance to the source of life, and proceed to live by | state we cannot consider as true harmonic natures, be- 
the consumption of my own vitals? For this concep-| cause that, which man has in common with the animal 
tual criminal was a creature equally with myself. If| cannot be perfected by descending below the latter. 
he, therefore, were capable of a positive deflection, Other physiological reasons might be adduced, but as 
from the Creator, why should not every other creature | these would be out of place in a Journal like the Har- 
be capable of it? And if all were capable of it, what se- | binger, intended for general circulation, we have omitted 
curity would exist that all would not enact it? Abso-| them. We will only allude here to what was called 
lutely none, unless indeed with the fanatic you deny | murder in the Platonic sense, and which certainly con- 
stitutes a very strong objection to all promiscuous in- 









. | 
God's perfect goodness as well as power, and there- | 


fore represen? Him as inflexibly dooming ‘a certain | tercourse. 
number of his creatures to heaven, and a certain num- Fourier, undoubtedly actuated by noble motives, 
ber to hell. speculated upon this passion and led by the French 
In fact with this contradictory conception of the di- | sentiment of the day, wished to establish it at a subse- 
vine relation to us, Atheism becomes the solitary flow- | quent period according to his theory of passional at- 
er whose stalk is reason. For there is no Atheism but | traction. The beautiful words and expressions by 
a denial of the divine perfection, or of God’s sufficien- which he designates the different stages of inconstan- 
cy unto Himself ; and if Atheism become the topmost | cy, cannot disguise their true nature. According to 
efflorescence of reason, my self-sufficiency is so every | our views, influenced of course by the circumstances, 
way-despicable, that I am sure all my aspirations) by which we are surrounded, we consider his plan cer- 
would at once merge in an inappeasible yearning af- | tainly less objectionable, than the abominable and de- 
graded commerce of the sexes, as now existing to so 





ter endless lunacy. 
It is, therefore, with no disinterested zeal that I con-| great an extent. 

trovert the conclusions of A. E. F. in regard to the| Regarding, however, the aberration of the sexual 

On the contrary it! instinct in our present civilization, as in a great meas- 

It makes | ure diseased, we believe, that a more harmonious state 


specific crime we are discussing. 













er . na pi the - 
ers of this city, but they do mot see the true remedy. 
They sometimes try to lop off some of the branches, 
but our peuliar work is to lay the axe at the very ave ders ' 
There was a Woman’s Rights’ Convention held here | killing of eattle this 
last summer, and the facts laid before that body in re- ap ; 
gard to the small compensation which laboring females | the aifferent on her 
in this city received for their work, induced the wo- Cn spain! 
men to organize a society called “‘ Woman’s Protective Saat caer 
Union,” the effect of which is to elevate Woman, es- | it is at from $40 
pecially the laboring classes. They have established | ides ready 
an Intelligence Office here, the accounts of which | would consume all the 
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hardly conceive the of in 
show a much greater number who seek employment | ard! te e aes Ne "te 50 a ere. 
than those who wish to hire. Those who do get em- | and Kanakers $75 per month, to go in iaunches, ; 


ployment have to labor incessantly from earliest dawn | How long this state of th 


till 10 or 11 o’clock at night for a mere pittance, while st jertihable tage’ vy ripe, Woe g a awed go to the 


their employers revel in luxury amid their abundant | mines ..nd realize $16 per day, and this I am satisfied 
possessions can do for a long time to come. I have been twice to the 
. re ; mining region, and am satisfied of the fact that the goig 
I presume, however, the condition of the laboring | js inexhaustible. The whole chain of the Sierra Nevada 


classes in this city, is a paradise compared with what | or Snowy Mountains of Culifornia, seems to abound wih 


itis in the Eastern or Atlantic cities. It is truly —— no doubt, been collected within the last g 


wretched everywhere, compared with what it ought to | months $1,500,000, at $i6 to the ounce, which is the price 


: — : . allowed for it at the stores. Merchants from Chili 
be, with what it might be, or what it will be in that Pera have been purehesing at O14 the canes; and a 


| beautiful order of society which the friends of Associ- | owing to the searcity of specie, it ean be had at sig 
ation are seeking. per ounce. 1t is now very sickly at the mines, and I dare 


Ihave been an cccasional reader of the Harbinger not return there again. 
| for several years, and consider it the very best paper 


: ; ; ; ; 
| there is published: at any rate I take more interest in ge inthe steamship Hermann under the name « 
it than in any other. Ficetpeon, landed at Southampton, Eng., and proceeded 

We contemplate organizing a Union in this city, | to London, where he got a portion of his ill-gotten gaing 


. ay . : exchanged for Bank of England notes, He then returneq 
which shall be auxiliary to the American Union, pro- to Southampton and proceeded to Liverpool via Lenten, 


vided we can contribute sufficient funds to make it so. | About this time Mr. rnum arrived at Southampton, 


; i ; ; and with the assistance of the American Consul, found 
The friends in this place have been so discouraged his late lodging place, and succeeded in recovering i 


by the result of the several abortive attempts at real- | thousand dollars of the stolen money. The young man 
ization in this quarter, that they have never acted in | did not return from Liverpool, andit isprobable that he 


concert since those failures took place. In many of mee : 
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Tue Bearperrort Bank Rosper-—Young Beach, the 
abseonding clerk of the Bridgeport Bank, who took 


Trovste 1x YAaLe Co.ttece.—We learn from the 





























is with a zeal born of my total hope in God. 
a vast difference with me when I look around me every | 
day and see by far the greater portion of the Christian | 
church sunk in criminality and vice, whether I regard | 


in the social condition of man, would be its natural cu- 
rative, and this passion, ennobled by the freest and 
most independent relations, would far transcend in pu- 





these things as attaching to the nature of the subject, rity, all that man in his present darkened state can 
or only to his unnatural social relations. In the first! conceive. Of this truth each one has a guarantee in 
case, as I have shewn, the effect would be to strike | his own heart. 
God trom the throne of the universe, and shroud my For in no state of society, that we may conceive, 
destiny in funeral blackness ; in the latter it would be| will promiscuous intercourse have a tendency to ele- 
to justify allmy religious instincts,and.bathe my whole | vate man, but will only level him with the lower crea- 
future in the roseate hues of the morning. 1 accord | tion. -I am astonished to see Hennequin advert to the 
ingly deny with all my strength that any criminality.) habits of the patriarchs, whose rude state of society 
or vice attaches to the nature of man. TI affirm that| he would certainly not wish to have introduced into 
every affection or passion of the human heart is divine- | our times. N. 
ly good, and, consequently, that whenever any of them 
assumes either a criminal or vicious development, we 
are bound to esteem it a perverted development, and The daily jonrnals have made the public somewhat 
look for the cause, accordingly, not in the passion it-| familiar with the name of this artist, who has recently 
self, but in our existing social imperfection, in our in-| arrived in New York from Cincinnati. She is a wo- 
firm social legislation. man of decided genius, and very unusual powers of 
The reader now shares my whole secret, and can| artistic conception. While her defects are eminently 
appreciate the fervor of my opposition to the cur-| those of execution and style,and snch as are insepar- 
rent righteousness. Of one thing he will be very sure,| able from a want of a thorough study of great pic- 
that in order effectually to face that opposition, some-| tures and an elaborate schooling in the processes of 
thing else is requisite than the ordinary cant of Phar-| art, her excellencies are many and of a high order. Her 
isaic moralism. T.°S. design is lofty and pure, her composition harmonious, 
yet infinitely diversified, and she evidently has an eye 
for the most exquisite as well as the richest effects of 
What precisely the relations of the sexes will be in coloring. The gradations of tint, in some of her pic- 
harmonic life, we cannot know. Bunt we, who have! tures are very remarkable, and at first strike one as 
faith in the progress of humanity, must believe, that) being copied from some of the greatest masters of the 
they will gradually become purer and holier, as man-| Venetian or Florentine schools. But no suspicion of 
kind advances towards a higher ideai. The main dif-| a want of originality can attach to Mrs, Spencer, as 
ficulty seems to be, of not having a reliable standard | she has had no opportunity for copying—probably 
of this purity. ‘That these relations should like every | never having seen, in the whole course of her life, any 
thing else, become more perfect, all agree,but what ex- | other pictures equal to her own. 
act outward relations in this respect should exist, so as 





























Mrs. L. M. Spencer's Paintin gs. 





A few Words on Hennequin. 


The peculiar gift of Mrs. Spencer in her creation of 
to unite the greatest liberty with the greatest purity lovely faces, such as woman and childhood would 
seems to be the main poin‘* of difference. Civilization appear, could they suddenly shed the exuvia of all cor- 
so far has certainly not much advanced in this respect,| rupt and degrading influences, and stand forth in the 
as hardly one marriage out of fifty is a true one, and | purity of their spiritual forms, made visible to humani- 
one out of ten women has been sacrificed at the shrine | ty—such as they willbe in another and higher phase 
of the voluptuary. of the world,s life—such are the pictured women and 

The relations of the sexes must, however, be viewed | children of Mrs. Spencer. In common-place language, 
in a twofold manner, Ist, in a moral, 2nd, in a physio- | they are truly angelic—in a better nomenclature, they 
logicai point of view are unsoiled, undistorted human nature. 

The defect of Mrs. Spencer most noticeable, and 
present French customs as the expressions of a natu-| most easily self-corrected, is a mottled or spotted dis- 
ral state of man and sought to ennoble the existing re-| tribution of her light and shade. She would find the 
lations in the future Phalanx. That such relations may effeet of her pictures wonderfully enhanced by arrang- 
possibly existin the organized Phalanx, and that they | ing her shadows in sach relationship with each other 
would be far superior to their present low and degraded | 4. to form groups or large masses, while of course on 
state,no one will deny. But that they comprise the ulti- | jy. other hand the lights would be disposed in broad 
mate destiny of mankind in the relation of the sexes,we,| and symmetrical opposition. The best way to get at 
for our own part, do not believe. 


Fourier in his Fees and Bayaderes has adopted the 


the very heart of chiaroscuro, and know utterly the mys- 
We can easily understand, that in a transition pe- tery of its wonderful effects, is to study for a few hours 


riod of the phalanx some such arrangement would per- | jhe lights and shadows of a statue placed in a strong 
haps be possible, as similar relations, as a matter of light. 


fact, exist now in the lowest and most debased form. 
This last ought not to be forgotten by our revilers. 


Mrs. Spencer's rooms are at 614 Broadway, just 
above Houston Street, where are several pictures, well 
At the same time, continuing to speak of the ques-| worth an hour and a visit apiece. 
tion in its moral and religious bearings, we believe 


<2 = + ener 





with the Bible, that the union of one man and woman 
Correspondence. 


Rocuester, Dec. 11th, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


causes: 1st, from absolute want, or the sense of luxu-| GenrLemeN :—lI send you, enclosed, $1 to pay for 
ry, inherent in human nature ; 2nd, from affection to| six months subscription to our beloved Harbinger. I 


is the true state of man and this constant state may in 
the end, be attained by all. In our present state of so- 
ciety, women are led to sexual promiscuity from three | 


an unworthy object, by the wiles of the seducer ; 3rd,| say our because I am happy in feeling myself one of 


from the erotic passion strongly developed. In a true | the Associationists of this country ; one who is heart- 
state of society, leading vo 2 more harmonious life, the | sick and disgusted with the present system of Antag- 
two first causes would entirely cease to exist. We | onism, Mutual Distrust, Cheatery and Fraud. I have 


have therefore only to consider the last, which as every | been more strongly impressed with the necessity of 
careful observer will admit, comprises the smallest! Social Reform in this city than ever before ; here 
| every one is playing the game of grab, and the one | erroneously attributed to William Shakspeare 


number of women. 


| them, however, the fire still burns, though smothered 
for a time. 

We ought to have a course of Lectures here, but we 
are too poor to pay forit. I presume we shall have a 


Northampton Courier that the faculty of Yale College 
have punished sever«1 of the actorsin the annual cere- 
mony of “burying Euclid.” Thefaculty were determined 
to break up the custom, and threatened this year to 
take severe measures with any who might engage in its 


union in a few weeks which shall contribute something | repetition. Hence the student who delivered the sermon, 


towards a general fund. C. 





Washington, D. C. 
The Associative cause has a few devoted and active 


and the one who read the poem, with one ortwo others, 
were expelled. Others were rusticated or otherwise pun- 
ished. Nearly all the students were spectators, but only 
the actor were punished. A tutor who went among them 
as a spy was roughly treated. The students kicked him, 
knocked off his hat, and snow-balled him, nntil he was 


friends among the permanent residents in this city, | obliged to flee for his life. 


besides those whose pursuits lead them to the seat of 
government, during the Session of Congress. Every 
man in this ceritral position may be an efficient herald 


We doubt whether any people on earth are so happy at 
their work asthe French. Even the most menial offices 
are performed with a cheerfulness as pleasant as it is re- 
markable. A friend mentions to us, that hearing one 


of the Social truths which it is our mission to promul- mare a good deal of laughing and rollicking in the 
t 


gate. He has resources for influence at command 


hall of the Parisian inn where he lodged, he opened his door 
and looked out to ascertain the cause. The servants, mile 


which may fill a wide circle, and be productive of | and female together, were washing the tesselated marble 


permanent good to society. 


avement of the hall, with brushes strapped to their feet 
ike skates. There they where, full of glee, dancing upon 


It is not only the adventarers, the political loafers, | 9 surface of soap and water ; setting-to, balancing, pos- 


the professional gamblers, that swarm about the pur- 
lieus of the Capitol, but there are also men in those 
premises, whose minds are open to the reception ot 
truths concerning which their grandmother was silent 


turing and chasseceing ; ‘turning to mirth all things of 
earth,’ as only Frenchmen can. 


There is a good deal of character in an anecdote just 
related to us of ‘an heathen man and a publican’ in a down- 


» |eastern region. A party of young men were making mer- 


and who believe that the condition of the people |ry in an upper room,’ when the landlord came up and 


might be somewhat better, even than it is in this par- 
agon ofa democracy. We are glad on this account 
to learn that our paper is obtaining a respectable cir- 
culation in that city, and finds its way weekly into the 
Halls of both Houses. 

Our friends in Washington we are happy to be in- 
formed have also formed an Affiliated Union, which 


said: ‘Gentlemen, I wish you would make a little les 
noise here, for there is a man below who is very sick.’ 
‘Silence like a poultice came 
‘To heal the wounded ear.’ 
of the sick man for a while, but presently the rollicking 
was resnmed. The landlord eame up agaln, and said. 
‘ Gentlemen, I wish you’d make a leethe less racket ; the 
man down stairs is dying.’ All was now still ; when all at 
once the door was opened, and Bonirace popped his head 
in to say : ‘Go ahead now, gentlemen ; make as muci 


we trust will not be the last if it is the first, south of | noise as you like. The man is dead! 


Mason and Dixon’s line. Thanks to the energy of a 


The author of ‘Ship and Shore, Rev. Walter Colton, 


small number of persons, Association is now proclaim- | mentionsin his work a restless out-of-place sailor, of 


ed in our political metropolis. May the fruits be beau- 
tifal to the eye and refreshing to the taste. 





Arrival of the Canada. 


having left Liverpool the 25th ult. The intelligence 
brought by her is not of great importance, and before 


dates by the Niagara, which is hourly expected at Bos- 
ton. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


the lead in what is great, good, useful and 


prese, printed the first book, and the first newspaper. 
he planted the first apple tree, and caught the first 
whale. She coined the first money, and hoisted the first 
national flag, She made the first canal and the first rail- 
road. She invented the first mousetrap ‘and washing 
machine, and sent the first ship to discover islands and 
continents in the South sea. She produced the first 
Philosopher, and made the first pin. She fired the first 
gun in the Revolution, and gave “John Bull,” his first 
beating, and put her hand first to the Declaration of 
Independence. She invented “Yankee Doodle,” and 
gave a name forever to the “ Universal Yankee Nation.” 
‘Truly a great State.—Memphis Herald. 


A letter from Monterey, California, under date of Sept. 
16th, says: When the wealth of these gold mines is 
really known and believed, in the United States, there 
will not be wagons and steamers enough that can be 
spared to bring the emigrants here. You are now all 
incredulous—you regard our statements as thedreams of 
an excited imagination—but whar seems to you mere 
fiction, is astern reality. Itis not gold in the clouds 
or in the sea, or in the centre of a rock-ribbed mountain, 
but in the soil of California, sparkling in the sun and 
glittering in itsstreams. Itlies on the open plain, in the 
shadow of the deep ravines. and grows on the summits 
of the mountains, which have lifted for ages their golden 
coronets te heaven. 


A new Ipea:ist.—A Mr. Dickson advertises in aSLon- 
don paper, to deliver a lecture, in which he will endeavor 
to demonstrate that “ Shakspeare,”’ Ben Johnson, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Beaumont, and Fletcher, are only spir- 
itual ideas or imayes; in fact, that they never actually 





is s my place of residence. 
mer ghee ep A gs ge ye ee thestreet, on which a young lady daily practiced ft 


She established the first school in’ the United States, the | Several hours inthe morning. The weather was — 
first academy, and the first college. She set up the first #mdthe windows were open and the moment the bor® 


whom he says will doubtless be seen coming outiof some- 
body else’s grave We thought of this emir illustration 
just now, on hearing of the remark of a drunken fellow 
who hid been placed by his companions in a coffin, con- 
veyed to a neighboring church-yard, and there ‘ left alone 
with his watcher:, until he should awake from his mauilin 


This Steamer arrives just as we are going to press | france. When he awoke, after three or four-hours, the 


wags who was peeping and listening behind a broad 
ve stone, saw him raise his head slowly up, look vague- 
ly around him at the silent monuments, exclaiming as he 


the issuing of our next number, we shall have later |didso: ‘ Well, I’m either the first one riz or elsel 


d———dly belated.’ 


A Musica Horse —A correspondent of the Provi- 
dence Journal furnishes the following interesting account 
of a musical horse. . 

“ A physician called — to visit a patient opposite 

e had a piano in the room 0 


caught the sound of the piano, he would deliberately 
wheel about, cross the street place himself as near th? 
window as possible, and there with ears erect, wonld b 
quietly stand and listen till his owner came for him. Th# 
was his daily practice. Sometimesthe young lady wou! 
stop playing when the Doctor drove up. The bor 
would then remain quietly in his place, but the first strobe 
of a key would arrest his attention, and half a dov 
notes would invariably call him across the street. 
witnessed the effect several times. 


ASrrict Consrauctioxist.—One of the members 
the New York Electoral College did not attend the meer 
ing, and his place was supplied by the election of anotle’- 
The reason of his non-attendance was that he 
promised his wife he would never hold an office, and she 
being a strice constructionist, would not let him off. 


ExtTravaGaxt Shiets.—The New York dandies ¥¥ 
frequent the Opera, are affording plenty of work for 
fine needle women by the elabor.t~ elegance of thelr 
shirt bosoms. Mrs Beman, who, a few years ago, ¥* ° 
poor night working semptress, now employs four but 
dred sewing women, and is overwhelmed with b™ 
ness. Iler Opera shirts are“ quick” at from $5 to % 
apiece.—-New York Mirror. 


The marriage of Col. Bliss with a daughter of 
Taylor, is announced in the Baton Rouge Gazette. 


Col. H. D. Prere, an old and respected citizen of or 
Orleans, died of apoplexy on the 2d, aged 71. He wat 
the battle of New Orleans. 


The Montrose Review mentions that a believer i0 ™ 


existed ; and to establish tothe satisfaction of his aud- | cold watercure has been committed for trial, on 4 on 
itory that the monks were the anonymous authors of | of having occasioned the death of a laborer named “” n 
those historical, classical and dramatical compositions | by causing him to be wra; ped in cold wet sheet * 


remedy for a rheumatic fever under which he labor’? 
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Am,--The London Spectator in « brief 
, who yore = his a 
ce’s Theatre, says: “ As a singer, he remin 
0 ee of his futher. He inherits a great deal of 
his nt tenor voice, which flows freely from his 
chest in a rich and beautiful volume. It is free too, from 
any Vicious formations—neither nasal (to which his fa- 
ther’s had some tendency ) not throaty ; and his falset- 
to is well joined to his chest-notes. His style is pure, 
and entirely free from vulgar ornaments. On the whole, 
this young tenor singer promises not to discredit the 
honored name of Braham.” 


SinertaNn Peasants.—Nothing can be more simple than 
the manner in which the ordinary peasant lives; in the 
morning he takes his soup or milk, with a large slice of 
bread; sour cabbage soup, with meat in it, or fish soup 
with bread, serves him for dinner; his supper is a repeti- 
tion of the dinner; and thus he subsists for the day. The 
richer peasants, however, enjoy various luxuries, as tea, 
both in the morning and evening, and a piece of roast 
meat in addition to their soup at dinner. If a traveller 
ean be content with such fare, he may make his way 
through Siberia, forma pauperis, without money. 


A RutLanp Granpv Jury.—At the sessionson Thurs- 
day, the grand jury returned a bill into court as follows: 
«“ Know bill on the first count: a true bill on the last 
count.” 


“Wann day, Mr. Jones, warm day,” said Smith, as 
they met on thanksgiving day. “Yes it is,” said Jones 
—“itis some warm, if not summer.” It wascruel in 
Jones.— Post. 


Amove.the queerest conjunction of names, is the follow- 
ing from an English paper : 

“ Married at Barn stable, by the Rev. John Gates, Mr. 
John Post to Mis- Sophia Rails.” 


A Quevr Cuance.—The Baptist Church in Elm-st. 
Churlestuwn, (Mass.) has been turnedintoa dancing hail, 
and was dedicated to its new purposes on Monday night 
last. 


Leneitups. “Tommy, my son, what is longitude?” 
“A clothes line,daddy.” “ Proveit,smyson?”’ “Because 
it stretches from pole to pole.” 





REVIEW. 


A Fable for Critics, &c., &c. 
way. 





G. P. Putnam, Broad- 


“ Reader! walk up at once, (it will soon be too late) 
and buy at a perfectly ruinous rate, A FapLe For 
Critics ; or better—lI like, as a thing that the reader’s 
first fancy may strike,an old fashioned title page, such as 
presents a tabular view of the volume’s contents—A 
GLANCE aT A FEW OF OUR LireRaRy Proceness, (Mrs. 
Malaprop’s word,) FROM THE TUB OF DioGENEs ; that is, 
a Series of Jokes By a WonverFut Quiz, who accom- 
panies himself with a rub-a-dub-dub, full of spirit and 
grace,on the topof the tub. Ser rorru 1n October, 
the 21st day, in the year’48, By G. P. Purnam,Broap- 
way.” There, reader! you have rhyme where you 
have not bargained for it, in the very title of the book, 
where it is spread out with due eye to symmetry in the 
form of a printer’s “tree,” in red and black type of all 
sizes, feigning itself prose. And the preface gives you 
two pages or more of the same treacherous prose. 
Funny and poetical indeed, must the book itself be, 
when you get at it; since the plain flag-stones seem- 
ingly, as you stepped over them, have turned up such 
thythmical and polished faces to you! 

The curious public—more shrewd about the person- 
alities than about the point of a,book—seems to have 
settled the authorship upon James Russex Lowen. It 
isa humorous satire, rippling and sparkling over a 
depth of loving and accepting enthusiasm, which dis- 
closes itself often enough to prove the satirist’s good 
nature ; it is full of invention and pf quaintness, and of 
point, and of felicitous expression, and of skilful versifi- 
cation, and of rhymes that match the more winsomely 
that they are so far-fetched ; and it decidedly is not 
dull, like the nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thous- 
and of such undertakings. It contains portraits of con- 
temporary American poets, novelists, philosophers,&c., 
after the style of Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation,” and is as 
rich and delicate, and pointed, as Goldsmith or Lord 
Byron in the same line, without the latter’s Mephiste- 
Phelian gall. 


‘Phoebus, sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s shade, 
48 reminded of Daphne, of whom it was made ;” 


And to her he complains of being pestered by the poets. 
As a specimen of the indomitable rhymester’s ingenui- 


'y, we clipa paragraph from this opening, as we pass 
on: 


Ww 
ow Daphne—before she was happily treeified,— 
ver all other flowers the lily had deified, 
And when she expected the god on a visit, 
(Twas before he had made his intentions explicit,) 
Some buds she arranged with a vast deal of care, 
© look as if artiessly twined in her hair, 
‘here they seemed, as he said, when he paid his addresses, 


@ the day breaking through the long night of her | San 


8 tresses; 
Li nenever he wished to be quite irresistible, 
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was mere absence of mind; 
i ontlen wine that he was self-made, 
Sivemeer tee sachet eppeed a 
IW tas Verkd Wain wer bare coeda eaawer bet ill 
prmasirbr—ok ~ wee alu flat aaa 

or 

Made bold by success, make broad his phylactery 
Selcsanaentae aaa ry, ; 


The portrait of Emerson is very clever; equally so 
those of one or two luckless imitators: 


“Fie, for shame, brother bard; with good fruit of your 


own 

Can’t you let neighbor Emerson’s orchards alone ? 

Besides, ‘tis no use, you’i| not find e’en a core,— 

has picked up al! the wind-falls before. 

They might strip every tree, and E. never would catch 
™m 





e 
His Hesperides hive no rude dragon to watch ’em ; 
When they send him a dish-full, and ask him to try ’em, 
He never suspects how the sly rogues came by ’em; 

He wonders why ’tis there are none such his trees on, 
And thinks ’em the best he has tasted this season.” 


That ot Atcort is kindly and appreciating, where 
other Painters have been caricaturists, inspired more 
by ignorance than wit. 


“Close behind him is Brownson, his mouth very full, 
With attempting to gulp a gregorian bull; &c., &c.” 
Then comes WIxtIs “so natty and jaunty and gay,” 


“whose shallowness makes half his beauty.’’ 


“ ffe’s so innate a cockney, that had he been born 
Where plain baro skin’s the only full-dress that is worn, 


| He’d have given his own such an air, that you'd say, 


’T had been made by a tailor to lounge in Broadway.” 
But the portrait is delicate, and appreciating of all | 
that is good in the subject. 


“ Here comes Parker, the Orson of parsons, a man 
Whom the chureh uudertook to put ander her ban,— 
The chureh of Socinus, Imean)—his opinions 
eing S»-(ultra)-cinian, they shocked the Socinians.” 
* * * * * * 


“So they first read him out of their church, and next 
minute 
Tuned round and declared he had never been in it.” 


Bryant,Wuittier, Dana, Joun Neat, Hawruorn, 
are served up in turn, with fine discrimination, only I 
frigidly, perhaps, in the case of the first one. Coorer | 
and“ Mrranpa” getit terribly ; we rather regret that 
the poet should have been tempted into such retaliation 
upona woman. Por,and Hatveck,and Irvine, and 
Howtmes, and “ Harry Franco,” get their due, and of 
another he speaks as one who should know: 


“There is Lowe tt, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme ; 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders.” 


If we may trust our senses, he does seem to get on, 
even with the bundle; and therewith let him “run 
and be glorified.” 

But the best thing of all is what is said of that perennial 
fountain of joy, genius and a true woman’s kindliness, 
the authoress of “Philothea.’””, We would gladly copy it 
all as a good instance of mirthfulness inspired by love : 
but we find onr space gives out here, and we must 
omit the quotation, as well as our notice of the “ Big- 
low papers,” which we intended should form a sequel 


to the present article. 
OG ST ES a TS 


‘MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND ITS GROUPS. 


oe Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 
its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 
of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. Persons | 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause. which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of ail causes, are invited | 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- | 
ings of the Union are held at the Hall,weekly, throughout each 
year,on Turspay Evenings, at 3 o’clock, from the ist of April 
to the ist of October, and at half past 7 0 clock from the Ist of 
October to the istof April. The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr-ughout each year, on Monpay 
Evenings, at the same place and hours 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A SERIES of six concerts will be given onthe plan of for- 
mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing about 
the istof January, and a larger room wil} be provided. 

As, however, the Quartett absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to three hundred. 

The subscription lists will remain open until December 16th, 
at G. P. Reed’s Music Store, Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at 
Mr. Chickering’s Piano Forte Factory. 

The first violin will beheld by JOSEPH BURKE, and the 
Piano Forte by RICHARD HOFFMAN. d2 








THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
iy se. re-open their Sales-room on Monday .December 11th, 
at No. 59 High Strcet. 

Useful and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, | 
and refreshments can be obtaine’l at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 

Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, knitting, 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating 

Instruction wil! be given by members of the Union, in music, 
vocal! and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 

Boston, Noy, !ith. 1843. no18 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 
mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- | 
entific periodical, by ———s Dr. J. R- Bucuanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a | 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. ‘Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 








LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, } 
| 

| 








With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
DITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
hundred pages each, uniiorm with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear | 


| in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


©4man with eight trumps in his hand at a whist-table, | Gambardella. 


(i fear’ me at first that the rhyme was untwistable, 
ough I might have lugged in an allusion to Cristabel,) 
a — take up a lily, and gloomily look in it, 
shall at the , when they cut up my book in it.’ 





The next character that appears is a type of the cri- 


| Richmond—Studi 





CONTENTS 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— | 

es and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry —Spiritual Growth—The Uni- | 
tarian Controvérsy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third. The Ministry and Literature — Religion and | 

Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— | 


ti : ; : oe Po 
© and hack reviewer, which formidable hero Apollo | Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 
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Solves to keep near him asa terror to the persecuting 
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the of all men and to harmonize 
and politica: with the demands ot! Justice ; 


y of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 
2? in the brief maxims—Free Thought, Free 
a Free Press; Free Soil, Free Labor and Free Men. 
" Diss comaary of the principles and measures we are 
piyarel at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
course of the Era. 
Thet levery ie antto Natural Rights, the Law of 
av s, the Law o 
Christianit "the spirfl of the age, and the cmential nature of 
Republican Institutions ; 
wp hat Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 
high dnt , demanded alike by Justice and expediency , 
ere is butone safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
, and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; 
‘hatSlavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the aueluaive jerietiction of the United States ; 
That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hearaiter belong to the United 


That the American Union, asthe bond of Peace, the organ | 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free | 
Trade among the numerous States and ‘Terriorjes stretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores ot this Continent ; 
as the Refuge o1 suffering millions trom the Old World, and | 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is,of price-| 
less vebee to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there | 
is enough intelligence and virue in its members to extin- 

uish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, | 
fn irs Its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 


bility ; 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hunds of the Peo. 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, | 
making him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still tarther | 
amended so astogive to the people of the several States | 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department onght to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the lostmaster General and all) 
the jo-al Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 

wer of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 

ands of the Postmaster General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shall be one cent; on all letters. under half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two,cents, prepaid ; thatthe franking 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations instituted 
for the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the 
United states, and a reduction tothe jewest point possible 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our own ; | 

That the pnblic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be denated in 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- | 
tablished by law in every State ; | 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, | 
and between all natsons, ought to be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not | 

urely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for | 

tate or individual enterprise. | 

In maintuining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Sanaden, 
conceding to those who may differ fiom us, what weclaim 
for ourselves—the credit of honest motives: | 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress willbe given as 
will convey 4 correct idea not only ofits action, but of its spirit | 
and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have omply | 
provided. No reasonable expense shal| be spared for contribu- | 
tions from some of the best minds in the country. Jonny G. 
Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching | 
our colums with productions of permanent value: We havethe | 
pleasure of announcing that the author of ‘ Modern Retorms | 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton, is to become a regular 
contributor, We are a arrangements for the publication 
of some invaluable original papers on the Resources of the 
Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the 
task, and also of original sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to our readersas house- 
hold words. 

Terms—§2 per annum, always payable in advance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for $5 

All communications, on business of the Era, or tor public. | 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. | 

Washington, D. C. 

t@ Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego-| 
ing a will confer a favor that will be duly appre-| 
ciated. 16 





BR. TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSURIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London Qnarterty Review, the Edingburg Review, | 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York ,immediate- | 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful «lear | 
type, on fine white peper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng. | 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical. “Black ood” and the*‘Lon. | 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; | 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British | 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. | 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con. 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 





Prices of 1=49, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ 500 # 
For any three o 7 00 “ 
For all four of the « 800 es 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 e 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 e 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

C:vssine.—Four copies of any or all the above works wil! 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for tnree— he fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to piace the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reyiinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine, 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early whale the price is low !”” 

Remittances and communications should be al ways addressed 
post pai | or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 
Dee. 9. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear Mowntuiy Pexiopicar, 


Dc to the interests of Education, by means of Lan 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany ; 

The subscriber will issue, about the jst of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform. we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they will hail with pleasure its appearance. Such ajournal 
nas heen Called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be | 

iven it. 
. To those unacquainted with the Reform, we wil! only say, | 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But. independent of its peculiar object, it will 
be of much interest and service asa family paper 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Macazinr will be published in Cincinnati, n the Ist of 
eachmonth: will contain 24 large octavo, double? column pa | 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six | 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 





ELIAS LONGLEY 
10 Editor and Publisher 


i 
| 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | 

A Meeting ofthe Exxcutive Commirrer of the American 
Uston or Assoctationists wil! be held at No.59 High | 
Street, Boston, on Tuespay, December 26, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
A tull and punctual attendance is earnestly requested. | 

E. GILES, Secretary. 









enemy enemas ———— 
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HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 
Foreign Literature, (which wasfavorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large anc appears 
so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 

s which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more atu ac- 


ofur literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays ot the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blackwvod’s noble criticitms on Poe- 
try, his keen political Commenta ics highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountsin scenery ; and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Lite, by the sa- 
gacious aad the sporkling Examther, the judicious Athen- 
a@um, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensis ¢ Britannia, the sober and re-pecteble Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military and Naval pe. 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Twit’s, Ains. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. Wedonot consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit avd wisdom from Pnrch; and when we think it 

ood enough moke use of the thunder of The Times. We shall 
increase our variety by imporiations from the continent of Eu 
rope, and trom thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, traveliers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now hecomes every in- 
teiligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of toreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vo) ages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; and. in gen 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly neglecting our own 

While we aspire to make the Living ge desirable to all who 
wish to keep themecives informed of the rapid progress of ‘he 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers and lhysicians—to 
men of business and men of |essure—it is still a stronger object 


| to make it attractive and usefulto their wives and children. We 


believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work Indispensable in every well- 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste ard vicious in morals, in any other w ay than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, “ woes the wheat from the chaff.” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
lee'ion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 


TERMS. 
The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
| Co., corner of ‘Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Trice, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 


vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 
Toinsure regularity nm mailing the work, orders should be 


addressed to the office of publication, as above. 


Clubs paying a year inadvance, will be supplied as follows: 


our copies for . ‘ . ° $20 
Nine copies for . . . . 40 
Twelve copies for . 50 


Complete sets, in filteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half ce..ts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


| their value. 


AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, ior increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission wl) be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four and a half cents. Bnt 
when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than newspaper postage, oneand a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is“ any printed publication, issued in numbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events,” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the patie Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
fresher and tuller of life. Vostage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each 
volume containing as much matter a8 a Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

Oi Published at six dollars a year, by 

nois E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 


the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.4vo. $17 


The Apocalypse Explained conning @ the Spiritual Sense 


wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 


5vols. $850 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, teing those 
concerning The Lord, ‘I he Sacred Scripture to v hich is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}g cents 
On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I0 : ents 
single 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Chaiity. 12) 
True Christian Religion; or the aiversal Theology of the 


New Church. lvol 8vo Cambric. $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 
of their inhubitants. Combric, 44 cents 

On the 4*hanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Tie~*‘se on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 

The Wisc~m of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 624 cents 

rhe Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8 vo 
Cambric, 3! 50 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. ‘2 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Tesfament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
1°% cents 

re Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols 
S7 25 
“ The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol §@3 26. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 5 cents 

Miscellaueons Observations,connected with the Physica) Sci 
ences. $2 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, ke 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
4arm 12 School street, Boston 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICIN KS. 
AAR. WM. RADDE, No Se rere AN BOK Gener 


i al Agent tor the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 


sic ,for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 


Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 


hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
A}so, all Home@opathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 


rope. tf n20o 





LIFE OF FOURIER. 
4 be ~ Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw; with an elegant engraved 
portrait. Prigés, $1.00. Will be sent by mail 
ished and forsale at 
; THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
89 9 Spruce 8 


This day pnb 


tive variety, are able so to incressethe solid and substantial part * 
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CONSTITUTION © 
OF THE : 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the Americas 
va or Sn eee u a 
members of Affiliated who are regular cen- 
tributorsto the funds of the Atattoned Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 
o local Union shall be recognized .« Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


"II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b sed ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integra! Education ; 

Unrry or INTER ests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


ILI. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series ot Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, asd in every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing for 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contribations from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose,— 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design ,ted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Correspouding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committeeshall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO'} ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, —} 
CHARLES A.DANA, | 

0. MACDANIEL, “ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ 

J.S. DWIGHT, } 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


Witiiam A. Cuannine, President. 
J. Burrexrrecpo, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrowy, Treasurer. 


J.WALcorTT, 
Catviv Brown, 
CaxoLtne Hitprerns. 


Directors. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 


21 Females. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J\mes Kay, President. 


Joun Santa, Vice President. 
Jam) s Setiers, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 


A, W. Harrison, Recording Secretaryand Treasurer 
Patcuat Cocains, Chief of the Group of Practical 


Affairs. 


Euizanetn Brackwe tt, Chief of the Group of Social 


Culture. 


WiiiaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. 
Females. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Josepn J. Cooke, President. 
P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jon, L. Crarkxe, Secretary. 
SrerHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1547. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 
Lowell, Mass. - - - Wo. T. G. Pierce, 
New Bedford, Mass, - - - Cnas. H. Corriy, 
Springfield, = % - : G.W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ - - Rav. E. A. Eatov. 
Amesbury, Pirie - - Rev. 8. C. Hawitt. 


Mattapvisett, “ - - - 
Nantucket, és - - - 
Bangor, \| «ine, - - - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - ° 


J. D. Sturi EvANT. 


Mary Poor. 
Dr. J. 8. Ewive. 


Clarendon, - - C, Wopxovuse. 
Brandon, “ - - - G. W. Watxer. 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 

New York,N.Y. - - - J.T. Waits. 
Albany, ” - - - Tappan Tow\sen 
Westmorland, N. Y. : ° » 
Utiea, “ - - 

King’s Ferry, “ - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - - James Nicuors. 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa. McDiarmip, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - J.B. Russe... 


Cereseo, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 















































VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 




















Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
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New Church. i vol.8 vo, Cambric, $2. , 

A Treatise concerning the Last Ju and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, rf 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents 


‘The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 


vine Wisdom. 62) cents. ; 
The Wisdom of Angeisconcerning the Divine cance S 
by which the Div 


gvhich the Laws of Order are unfo: 
The en Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. 














Government is regulated. 62 cents. 
Cambric, $1 50 


A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. i2mo. 75 cents. 

A summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ico] Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 

6} cents, 











PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH KDITIONS 
gras, Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chémistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the;Physical Sci- 
ences, 2° 
Also the collateral works, 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo. $ 
Noble’s Appeal. 1 vol. 12 mo. ‘ 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 7 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.] 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. $ vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
yvantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a (rifling ex 
pense. 
iret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, writtenin the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach, Per hun- 
Compendium of Ph de. 0. 9. sneha chastanlitad’s 
om ium oO onography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed ts of the art The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, orin answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, : . 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen, ° 0 374 
(G- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers, This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 


- : . oa 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - : . 0 12 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa aap Goat, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 0 60 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono aphic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phono; ic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, eg the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for wae 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 0680 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘he conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
trom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chartof the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLARs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, : 0 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at aes 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce wail be charged two anda half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are w M 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post PaID. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 

counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
| casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount\than Five pottars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


| FORFIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS, 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 


= of merchants from al he Daloneune ts 
N order here, 
ancy books may be ordered to be bought at our 7 
Wik Us reasttntenvenisnce ond dasiet die 
Dy, & feist 
Christenthums 


Bears, , E.—Das Christenthum der —— 
dem um theils 
eichende A des 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1347. 


1 50. 
. Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. avetiaart, 1847. $2 3. 

Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen e. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 623. 

Kurtz. H. aiosenone Hate—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 

ten. $% 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buchund Syethpntines. 
HELMICH & CO., 


feb 19 421 Broadway. 


THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 


A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 

forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly—varying as- 

ct of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography anJ history —and preneen 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The sameeditorial pen,thatof one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with well executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive featires of this pivesteny. . L 

The first Number of the 34 Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra:.smission of the work, Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 


day. 

Toutes :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovilarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

hgensicn, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
een: allowed. Applications, with references, are in- 
vited. 





{G- To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

5 As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome bi 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

Published 7% CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
0. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

Ss Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 

liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1546, $8 75 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845-  Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Aufiage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
aaa ate Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 50. 

Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf dic neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 184%. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig. 1945-47. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, emeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 

846 








- $3 
Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 
Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 373 ets. nach und 
nach bezogen werden ad 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the t hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from theheart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Chiistianity, urging the necessity ot 
Industrial Association, foun.led on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H.Van Amringe. Price 19} cts. 
‘or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No.9 Spruce street 


| LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. : 
Y Victor Hennequin. Price !2j cents. This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No, 9 Spruce Street. 


_ PORTRAITS OF FOURIER, 
NEW on of Sartain’s cattelor tie t of Fourier. 


Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9, Spruce street. 
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teen volumes now completed. 
aoe means of eaboncing >. value of “Tue Mercnayy, 

Gazing anD Commerciat Revixw,” are constantly j 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an a 

wean le ob; 

to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we <j}. 

be able to render the work a perfect ke Henan! 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Pyliti al 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul 
tifarious operations of business life. 


ti-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracip, 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 00 large octane 
pages each, bringimé it duwn to Dec., 1847, may be obtained gy 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sy). 
scription price, . 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
HE next Fall.and Winter course of Lectures comm 
T this Institution on the first Monday in November, aden 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues jour 
mouths. A gratuitous preliminary course commences op th 
first Monday in October, and continues one mouth. = 
FACULTY. 





: Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and rative Sur, S1y 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medic Therapetiice = 
and Botany..... eee 10% 


J. H. O\iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy... | 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. io * 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
SR ree and Chilliren. «oa. 4+ 20s 2» +++ 10 
-%. Buchanan, M. D, Physiology, Institutes of 
a aia sid Medical Juriprience: esoece 10 0 
. V. Morrow, M. D. logy, Th - 
aie Medicine. .... TF ° a a 1 100 
ulation Ticket 93 ; use of Libra 2; Graduati 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, ania One ended a 
lars paid on or before the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student 
= Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees exceyt- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in pby siology , bearing upon diag: oss 
and practice ; a moré thorough and practical system of Mate 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and genera] depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, thst 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of gradva 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have #t. 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after {our 
years’ tice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend. 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,*/- 
1846-7, 1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes wil! be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 


oe culengee in 1849, sufticient for the reception of 900 or 10 


etters upon business or soliciting information, must be 2: 


dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks 
of the States in which hoon ee vias che Te peated 1 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from #2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. _— aul? 





RUDOLPH GARRI 
FOREIGN HOORS ELLE 2 Rigor HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreigs 
books are now unrivalied in this country, and that orders ©: 
trusted to his care will meet with i te attention. (Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by‘ 

NExT German Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 

any order to from two to three months. He feels bound toexpre® 

his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encoursg 

ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to y their conf 

ones by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his oblig* 
List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und ce 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler? 
vols. Svo. with 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschich'* 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchlich* 
und bugerliche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalksl 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-159S. 1st ' 
Svo. Bremen, 1848: Sewed, $2 25. : 
A very important work on the important period of the ™ 

teenth century. , 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seiner psychologische2 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichtes- '* 
vol,8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. = 

G. Hofken Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1948. 5e* 


> $3. 
A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its ori® 

historical development, political and social movements, noe 

arts, language, &c. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften heravss® 
v. Dr G Oelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8yo. Bremen, !** 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the Frese 

language. . 

Schworze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. els 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25- 

A very spirited .4nti- Book, 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die #* 

dg der Frome 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. §* 
, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving # ™* 
than passing notice. ; fot- 
Catalogues. ancient and modern, and all bibliographical - 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Eureft 

are, on applicetion, readily furnished by 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, . vork 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New Yo" 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the Americax U%! x 
AssociaTIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce” " 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meet”? 
tor the transaction of business,and to which place ®” a 
munications o them should be addressed. The 0°". 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office '" . 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons '? °' 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are T'? . 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may © "" 
convenience, 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other A 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Associatio?, 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Association'*' ork 
9 Spruce St.. Ne* 
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